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God’s Acre 
By Robert Todd Liston 


LONE I stand within the gates of peace ;* 
Unclouded are the depths of evening sky, 
Among the leaves the twittering sparrows fly ; 
The west wind sighing through the cypress-trees, 
Bending their quivering spires, sinks to a breeze. 
The shadows climb the hill, the night birds cry, 
Through yonder wood the silent brook flows by; 
The darkness falls, and sounds of daylight cease. 


Psa, 121, 122 


Dear fading names on lichen-covered stones, 

May they be found within the book of Life! 

Tasted the Master’s cup of wo, no less 

Be theirs the joy of Him whose mercy owns 

His children’s feeblest cry, wrung from this strife ; 

Whose piercéd hand heals mortal bitterness. 
Oxrorp, ALA. 


Answering Our Prayers 

It is easier tc pray than to answer our prayers. 
Yet a prayer without the will to work with God in its 
answer is sure to fail. We pray ‘‘thy kingdom 
come,’’ perhaps once every day ; and then we dis- 
miss the matter as though the fulfilment of that peti- 
tion depended chiefly upon God. ‘Thy kingdom 
come’’ is a prayer that we have no right to offer or to 
expect an answer to unless we throw our whole soul 
into helping the kingdom to come /hat day into the 
life of everyone whom we touch. There need be no 
doubt, there must be none, as to the kingdom com- 
ing in greater fulness to-day than yesterday, when we 
offer that prayer as we should offer it. A prayer-card 
circulated at Northfield last summer read ‘‘O Lord, 
send a revival, and begin in me.’' Are we not only 
willing, but determined, to help to the uttermost in 





the answering of every petition we make? When we 
are, prayer will become a new force in our lives. 


KK 
Sorrow’s Brighter Side 


Only the Father in heaven knows all the ‘‘ why 
of suffering.'’ But he is ready to give glimpses of 
its brighter side to those whom he trusts and honors 
in his call to suffering, even while the sorrow is heavy 
upon them, if they will let him do so. A mother 
who had been entrusted alone with the training of her 
four boys after their father had been taken home, and 
who had seen the oldest son lay down his life in ser- 
vice for others, was called upon to give up still an- 
other son to special service above. To friends, the 
sorrow. seemed crushing ; yet because the mother 
herself was looking for the brighter side, she could 
see what they could not. ‘‘ Why, I oughtn’t to com- 
plain,’’ she said bravely, a few days after her loss ; 
‘* John has two of his boys with him now, and I have 
two with me.’’ Only the chastening of suffering could 
have brought out that perfume from the crushed flower. 
But it is God’s loving purpose that every afflicted child 
of his shall bring earth a little nearer to heaven. 


XK 


Indirectness as a Rule of Life 

A straight line is seldom the shortest distance 
between two points—in dealing with ourselves and 
with others. If we would help another to rise above a 
low level, the surest way to defeat our plan is to talk 
about that low level. When every one in Sunday- 
school has failed to cure the incorrigible bad boy by 
telling him that he ought to be ashamed of his badness, 
some one finally saves him by discovering a single 


good point in him and praising him heartily for that. 
The man who has failed a thousand times to conquer 
his besetting sin by concentrating his energies and 
attention upon it in deadly conflict with it, suddenly 
awakes to the realization that his only hope is in fix- 
ing his attention upon something else so completely 
that the temptation dies for lack of nourishment. The 
Christian who has been deep in ‘‘self-examination’’ 
as a means to discover his faults and correct them 
finds only increasing discouragement in that process, 
and only when he turns in despair from self and lays 
hold on a Saviour are the faults and flaws overcome. 
Happiness is never found until its search is aban- 
dened. Self is never saved until it is lost. 


x 
The Self-Deceitfulness of Lying 


Because a lie is always wrong, one who lies even 
with good intentions is always injured by lying. Many 
a man who has deceived himself into believing tha. 
there is such a thing as the ‘‘lie of necessity,’ and 
that good can come from a lie that is meant to accom- 
plish good, has found the apparent ‘‘necessity’’ for 
such lying increasingly evident. He will now daily 
tell untruths, or make statements that he justifies as 
‘«constructively true,’ when ten years ago he would 
have deemed it ‘‘necessary’’ to do so only on rare 
occasions. Therein is the lie’s greatest deceitfulness : 
it deceives its maker more subtly, more completely, 
and more poisonously, than it does any one else. 
The lie is the surest boomerang of all the weapons 
that the Devil places in men’s hands, To tell one lie 
with the best of intentions, in order to save another's 
property, or another's life, or another's soul, is to 
commence on a course of moral suicide. What God 
cannot do man had better not attempt. 


The Tenth Man 


HE chief value of the unguided opinion of the 
majority on any subject is as a warning rather 
than as a guide. The majority of persons will 

not agree with this statement of truth : which is only 
additional evidence of its truth. But a careful inves- 
tigation of the facts as they are to-day, and as they 
have been throughout history, back to the time when 
error so overbalanced truth that only a flood could 
give truth a fair start again, and to the Garden of 
Eden itself, when there were two to one against Adam, 
will reveal, not to the majority, but to the few who 
are willing to know and to live the truth at any cost, 
that in such striving they must not expect sympathy 
or approval from the many. 

The recognition of this truth shows a clean-cut line 
of division between two great classes of persons in the 
world, and on one or the other side of that line every 
individual stands. It is the line that divides those 
who take their marching orders from the crowd, as 
over against those who deliberately and of set purpose 
intend to do differently from the crcwd. The former 
class finds its recruits in nine men out of every ten. 
The tenth man stands by himself in the latter class ; 
somewhat lonely, sure to be sneered at and con- 
demned as ‘‘different,’’ but as sure to win in the 
long run rewards that are utterly beyond the reach of 
the crowd, as the trained- athlete is foreordained to 
distance the average man in feats that call for skill 
and endurance. 

Therefore it is no small matter that one should 
make a life-choice in this thing; and, having made 
the choice that puts him in the minority, prayerfully 
bring that decision to bear upon every debatable 
course of action, day by day, that confronts him. For 
until one has squarely faced this particular truth, he 
is not likely to realize its daily bearing upon his life. 


Its greatest value, indeed, is likely to come from its 
application to what the wrong majority call the 
‘‘trifles’’ of life. It is harder to be ‘* different,’’ 
when we ought to be, in seme of the smaller details 
of business and social and home life, than in a crisis 
which, by its very challenge, summons into action 
the best there is in us. But the principle is as big in 
the one case as in the other, and the effect of its ob- 
servance or ignoring is in inverse ratio to the majori- 
ty’s opinion of that effect. 

Entirely apart from the matter of religious belief or 
Christian living, men are divided according to their 
likeness to, or difference from, the average man. 
Perhaps it makes the importance of the distinction 
clearer to say that men are divided according to their 
descending to the dead level of the majority-average, 
or their rising above that level to the prominence at- 
tained only by a few. . In every profession and occu- 
pation under the sun there are the ordinary individuals 
who take their cue from the crowd, and the extra- 
ordinary individuals who refuse to remain with the 
crowd by accepting its standards, and who in conse- 
quence rise above the crowd. Such refusal to do the 
expected thing is never easy, and must invariably be 
carried out in the face of earnest majority-counsel to 
the contrary. But such refusal marks the difference 
between nine men out of ten, and the tenth man. 

A young man who was highly esteemed by his em- 
ployers left his attractive position with them, acting 
under their advice, to take a position in another city 
in a business in which they were interested, where he 
had good reason to believe a bright future lay ahead. 
The new position to which he was assigned proved to 
be not the one that he had expected, that having been 
filled by a relative of the local manager. The work 
given him was drudgery of the most exhausting sort ; 
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his remuneration remained what it had been ; and 
the general treatment he received was apparently in- 
tended to discourage the idea of promotion. The 
firm at the home office could not well interfere, just 
then, with the local management. What should 
he do? 

His majority acquaintances and friends and rela- 
tives were prolific in advice as to what ¢hey would do. 
They wouldn't stand it. It was unfair, outrageous. 
He had no backbone if he submitted to such treat- 
ment. Better no work at all than slavish oppression 
of that sort. 

Yet this young fellow was not of the ordinary sort, 
and he got the idea into his head that it took more 
backbone to stay in that difficult position than it 
would to resign from it because it was hard. He was 
earning enough to support himself comfortably, he 
was in good health, and he was young. He believed 
that the local managers were, perhaps, trying to 
tire him out for reasons of their own ; but he had 
entered upon the work under good advice, and he had 
as yet been called to no other position. Sohe quietly 
ignored the sympathy and advice of the many who 
urged him to ‘‘ be a man and quit,’’ and he uncon- 
sciousiy enrolled himself as a ‘‘ tenth man"’ by going 
contrary to the opinion of nine men out of ten. 

Of course it is easy for one looking disinterestedly 
at that case to forecast the inevitable result. If the 
exceptional grit and perseverance of that young man 
are maintained, the day will come when some em- 
ployer, perhaps even his present employers, looking 
about for a man to fill a place of exceptional difficulty 
and responsibility; will turn to this ‘‘ tenth man”’ as 
one who could not be ‘‘ tired out’’ or beaten down 
merely by hardship and oppression. The other nine, 
who urged his yielding, will not be candidates for the 
new place. 

A characteristic source of power in the life of 
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H. Clay Trumbull lay in his instant suspicion of the 
opinion .of the majority simply because it was the 
opinion of the majority. _ Having satisfied himself in 
other ways that the majority in a given instance was, 
as usual, in the wrong, his unswerving determination 
then was to stand alone with God, if need be, against the 
whole world. His father implanted this principle in 
him from his very birth. The name Henry Clay was 
given him to show his father’s confidence in Clay at 
a time when the public believed the latter to be in 
the wrong. ‘‘ It was characteristic of Mr. [Gurdon] 
Trumbull,"’ wrote the biographer of H. Clay Trum- 
bull, «‘that he would never have named any son of 
his after a opu/lar political hero.”’ 

It is important to note that it is not mere cynicism 
or pessimism that finds its interest in the opinion of 
the majority chiefly that it may avoid following that 
opinion. It is simple acceptance of Christ's teachings 
and warnings that brings one to this attitude. Whether 
the majority will always be wrong in this world we 
may not know ; that it is so to-day, as it was in Christ's 
day, would seem to be beyond question. To the few 
disciples who had left the crowd to follow him Christ 
said, in urging this truth which he so clearly fore- 
saw their and our need of, ‘‘ Woe unto you, when all 
men shall speak well of you! for in the same manner 
did their fathers to the false prophets.’’ In other 
words, Christ would have us know that the opinion 
of the ‘‘all men’’—that is, the majority in this 
world—is in approval of the false, while he was con- 
stantly showing that only the few would understand 
and follow him. If you would be blessed, you must 
let men in general ‘‘separate you from their com- 
pany,’’ he said. ‘*Many are called, but few are 
chosen,’’—because only few choose to see the right. 
‘* Narrow is the gate, and straitened the way, that 
leadeth unto life, and few are they that find it.’’ Are 
we willing to be numbered among those few ? 
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A One-Sided White Christopher 


Touching glimpses of heart-life have been re- 
vealed to the author of ‘‘ White Christopher,’’ and to 
the Editor, as a result of the publishing of that re- 
markable story in these columns; and none more so 
than is given in this letter from an Ohio reader : 


Have you had enough Open Letters about White Christo- 

her ? ell, you may keep this one ‘‘shut"’ if you prefer. But 

want to put myself on record as an ardent admirer of the 
beautiful story. I have read it myself, have read it aloud to 
my wife and children, and several times to friends. I have 
seen many tears shed over the touching tale, and heard warm 
words of commendation. A little boy in my own town who 
lost one arm in a railway accident a year ago said sadly, after 
listening to the story, ‘‘ 1 can’t make a cross as White Chris- 
topher did, but maybe a one-sided one would do a little good.” 
I think that very ‘‘ one-sided"’ letter of your Ontario cor- 
respondent has done good in a way the writer never dreamed of. 


It is only a one-sided following of our Lord, after all, 
that the truest of his disciples attains to ; but there is 
comfort in his assurance that even that is permitted to 
‘¢do a little good.’" May the brave little fellow in 
Ohio use his one arm with all his heart and soul in 
the service of his and White Christopher's Saviour ! 


XK 
Making Sure of Love’s Direction 


Because it is the greatest force and the greatest 
theme in the world, love is an infinitely fascinating 
and absorbing study. Yet we must be constantly on 
our guard, in its study, to hold true to our God-given 
knowiedge of what love is. The need of this watch- 
fulness is suggested by the interesting and thoughtful 
comments of an Iowa business man, who writes con- 
cerning the recent discussion of God's chief purpose 
in creation : 


Noticing the discussion of Jehovah's purpose in the creation 
of man, I am persuaded of the rightness of the Times in its 
position. Professor Drummond tried to impress on the world 
the greatest thing in it. No doubt the greatest in heaven is 
the same thing. Did not Jehovah create sentient beings to 
love, and to be loved by them? ‘The love of human auto- 
matons would not satisfy Him, hence man’s ability to sin. 
Does not everything in our deepest conception of Jehovah, as 
revealed in Christ's life and the gospel ‘‘ scheme,"’ go to show 
it does not belittle Him to believe that his infinite heart yearns 
for love? It goes out infinitely, and he created children for 
that purpose. God és love. 


That God is love is God's own word to us. But 
that God created us primarily in order that he might 
be loved by us, is directly contrary to the spirit and 


meaning of love. Love never seeks to get; love 
seeks only and always to give. It is not important, 
nor is it possible, that we as finite beings should 
know the purposes of the infinite God. But it is a 
matter of life and death to us that we should know 
what love is, and how to love. Let us not be con- 
fused as to love's direction. It is always away from 
self, never toward self. One who loves will, of course, 
yearn for the return of that love. But one who truly 
loves will not cease to love if that return is not granted, 
nor will true love even be affected or influenced by 
the loved one’s lack of returning love. Any self- 
seeking in love means the death of love. The love 
of the Christ who is love could be satisfied only by 
giving up himself and his life. Such outgoing is the 
only direction love knows. 


XK 
How Can We Abide in Christ ? 


It is not safe to attempt to base our conduct or 
life upon any single passage of Scripture without 
studying the bearing of other Scripture passages upon 
the matter under consideration. Most of the truth in 
the Bible is presented only one side at a time : and 
truth has many sides. A pastor writing from South 
America tells of his urging upon his pupils their duty 
to abide in Christ as over against any need to think 
of fruit-bearing. 

I told my class of thirty-five young men last Sunday (many 
of them not long out of the paths of sin) that ae is 
not hard work, nor a question of striving and struggling. ‘The 
branch needs not to attend to its- fruit end so much as to its 
abiding end. If a firm and constant union with the Vine is 
maintained, the sap will flow, and fruit will be, and love will 
be, and, being, will be manifested. 

One cannot bear fruit unless he abides in Christ; 
but one cannot abide in Christ unless he bears fruit. 
Therefore one has a duty to set his will and give his 
energy to bearing fruit. And todo that is hard work. 
It is a dangerous mistake to think that fruit-bearing is 
not hard work. Fruit-bearing can be accomplished 
only by striving and struggling. To interpret Christ's 
use of the vine-and-branches figure in such literal- 
ness as to give to his disciples the same lack of re- 
sponsibility that an actual branch growing out of a 
vine has, is to misunderstand the teaching of the fif- 
teenth chapter of John and to ignore the teaching of 
the rest of the Gospel. Our Lord was emphasizing, 
just then, the hopelessness of his disciples’ bearing 
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fruit and serving him, after he should have left this 
world, except as they abode in him and he in them. 
That is his message to us to-day. But let us not 
make the mistake of supposing that once having sur- 
rendered ourselves to Christ and given ourselves in 
eternal abiding into his keeping, the fruit-bearing 
will then be taken care of byhim alone. Our abiding 
can be proved, manifested, only as we strive and 
struggle todo. ‘‘ For I have given you an example, 
that ye also should do as I have done. to you,"’ said 
Jesus ; and that is hard. ‘If ye know these things, 
blessed are ye if yedo them.’’ Abiding in Christ and 
the using of his strength is our only hope for fruit- 
bearing ; but to fix our minds only on the abiding, or 
to remain in prayer all day and all night that we may 
abide, while asking him to cause the fruit to grow 
without spending ourselves to the uttermost in action 
and deeds for him, would result in our becoming bar- 
ren branches. The sap will flow, and love will be, 
only as we, in his strength, force ourselves to mani- 


fest his works. 
a 


Who Started “ Decision Day” ? 


It is interesting to investigate origins, but he is 
not a wise man who announces that he has discovered 
an origin. This is as true of Sunday-school history 
as of biology. The Sunday School Times constantly 
receives inquiries as to the origin of certain special 
methods and observances in the Sunday-school, and 
as regularly disclaims any final knowledge on such 
subjects. From South Australia an earnest and appre- 
ciative reader now asks : 


Can you tell me where the idea of Decision Day originated, 
and how? It is spreading here with, on the whole, decidedly 
beneficial results. ; 

Here is an opportunity for readers of the Times 
to help in an interesting search for facts. How far 
back can you trace Decision Day in your own school 
or any other school? By Decision Day is meant a 
day decided upon in advance by teachers and officers, 
to be set apart for the pupils’ making or announcing 
their decision to give themselves to Jesus Christ as 
their Saviour. It was referred to in 1899 in these 
columns, and not as a new thing then. It was proba- 
bly observed long before then. The Editor will wel- 
come letters from readers throwing light on the earliest 
known observance of this important day in the Sunday- 


school. 
x 
Was Christ Crucified in a Garden ? 


Although the positive identifying of the site of 
our Lord’s crucifixion, or of the tomb where his body 
was laid, is not likely to come to pass, there will never 
cease to be a peculiar and profound interest in every 
recorded detail that sheds light on those places. A 
Pennsylvania pastor has asked concerning the mean- 
ing of a phrase in John’s account of our Lord’s burial : 

I am puzzled about a passage of Scripture. In John 19: 41 
it says, ‘‘ Now in the place where he was crucified there was a 
garden." I had always thought of Golgotha, the place of a 
skull, as a barren hill outside the city, very likely public 
ground, a place where it was the custom to have executions, a 
“Gallows Hill"’ of the city, certainly not a garden in the 
sense in which we use the word to-day. From other Scripture 
I gain the idea that the tomb was the property of Joseph, and 
so on his ground. Would they have had a public execution 
on his pore’ In John 20:15 again comes the idea of a 

arden. ary supposes the risen Christ to be a ‘‘ gardener.”’ 

notice that Manasseh was buried in his own ‘‘ garden,’ as 
recorded in 2 Kings 21:18. Amon, too, was buried in the 
same ‘‘ garden,'’—evidently a custom of the Jews. But isn't 
the idea of the crucifixion of Christ in Joseph's garden a new 
one to Bible readers ? 

The ‘‘new tomb”’ which was Joseph’s own may or 
may not have been on Joseph's ground. A Jew 
might possess a tomb in land which was not his own. 
It is generally assumed, however, that the garden in 
which the tomb lay did belong to Joseph, though the 
Gospels do not settle this point. But John does not 
say that the crucifixion took place in the garden. John 
simply records that ‘‘in the place [that is, the region, 
the neighborhood] where he was crucified there was a 
garden. The Greek word used for ‘‘ place’’ is sofos, 
and may signify as large an expanse of ground as a city 
or a district. In John 11 : 48 the word is used as re- 
ferring to the entire Holy Land. Another interesting 
point to note in this connection is that the Bible says 
nothing about Golgotha or Calvary being a hill or a 
mount. It is easy to read into the Bible what is not 
there. And it is surprising how many biblical dif- 
ficulties are dispelled by the Bible itself. 





Marion Lawrance’s Question Box will be 
found this week on page 567. 
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ner’s Wayside Talks 





At the Hospital 


HITE and clean between their spotless curtains 
stand the rows of beds in the long hospital 
ward,‘ all just alike. But, in those identical 

settings, how different are the faces! Just so many 
patients, and just so many stories,-—true stories, too. 
The numberless paths in which those who suffer there 
have walked, have converged for a few days to a single 
point. There is from one bed to the next but a single 
step : it sometimes divides two worlds. 

The woman at whose bedside that workman and 
his two little girls have come to sit, is getting up from 
typhoid fever. Long has the anguish been, cruel the 
separation. The danger is past now, her strength is re- 
turning. Her place is ready for her athome. A few 
more days of convalescence, and she will go. The 
mother will be given back to the children, the wife to 
the husband, and the happiness of the reunited family 
will be the greater for all that has been suffered. Joy 
illumines their foreheads and shines in their eyes. 
There is around that narrow bed such a radiance of 
smiling faces that the light actually seems brighter 
there than elsewhere. 

In the next bed lies asleep another woman. She is 
young, but her hair is quite white ; her closed eyes 
are ringed with shadow ; her sunken cheeks and thin 
hands are paler than the linen against which they 
rest. Six months she has lain there, nailed to the 
same spot, which she will leave only for the grave. 
She was found one day, half dead, in a room where 
she was perishing from loneliness and want, in the 
clutch of an incurable disease. This woman had 
wealth once ; her husband wasted it and disappeared, 
no one knows where. As for her children, they sleep 
in the churchyard. Alone in the world, no one is 
waiting for her, no one comes to see her, no one will 
mourn for her. But she does not complain. There 
is in that feeble and vanquished body a power of 
resignation before which a man involuntarily bows. 
It is not stoicism ; it is not the result of a reasoned 
and formulated faith ; nothing appears at the surface, 
except now and then a prayer, little more than a 
sigh, with a childish accent which melts the heart 
and makes it feel God. I do not know what her 
creed may be, nor if she would understand what we 
call by that name. But such simplicity in the face 
of pain and death is worth more than any declaration 
of faith. | Certainly the spirit of Jesus, in its most in- 
timate and mysterious essence, has been at work there. 
Overcome by the moral greatness revealed to me in 
that wretchedness, I seem to feel floating above that 
sleep, —her last, perhaps, —like a breath from heaven, 
the words, ‘‘He that believeth in me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live.’’ 


% 

Dog-Shearers and Schoolmasters 
O* A Paris square, not far from the old palaces of 
our kings, stands, winter and summer, a stern- 
looking old fellow with a long flowing beard. 
He is a dog-shearer, an important personage. He re- 
ceives coufidences and gives medical advice. I saw 
a lady the other day approach him with a timid air, 
such an air as mamas wear when they take their ten- 
der offspring to the high and mighty head-master. 
She carried, under her wrap, a young dog on the sub- 

ject of whom she wished to consult the old man. 

Without getting up or taking off his hat (certain 
functions are incompatible with those expressions of 
a shallow civility), the man declared, in brief harsh 
words, that the dog had no style. ‘These ears hang 
too low, that tail is too long. All this must be 
altered.”’ 

The lady grew slightly paler, but mastered her emo- 
tion. 

She was trying to find something to say, but the 
man had already seized the dog, saying, ‘‘ Leave it to 
me. Youwill see. It won't take long.’’ Then, from 
his. bag of tools, he took two little iron rulers which 
he screwed on to the patient's ears. This done, he 
took a razor, and neatly cut off all that projected be- 
yond the line thus marked. Then he seized a pair 
of large shears, and with a practised gesture docked 
the tail. 

The poor lady was nearer dead than alive ; the dog, 
petrified with terror, did not even yelp. Whimper- 
ing, he shook his two poor red remnants of ears and 
his poor bleeding stump of a tail. As for the man, 


Little glimpses of everyday life, and their mes- 
sage of strength and counsel, as seen by Charles 
Wagner, Author of *‘ The Simple Life.”’ 








triumphant, but with undiminished dignity, he said, 
*« Now, madame, you may say you have a dog. Forty 
sous, please.’’ 

Rather rough, I thought, but I have seen the same 
thing elsewhere. Is it not thus human education is 
sometimes carried on ? 

Behold a little initiative showing the tip of its ear, 

. a little originality, a longing to think freely or 
believe independently, to be somebody,—in a word, 
not after the exact pattern of everybody. This is not 
to be tolerated. The individual must be brought to 
the regulation type. If he has it not by inheritance, 
it must be forcibly stamped upon him. Nature, no 
doubt, revolts, good sense utters its protest; but 
those convinced of the excellence of their methods 
are not held in check by such a small matter : ‘* Leave 
it to me; it won't take long!’’ You give into their 
hands the rudiments of a man ; they give you back a 
creature after the commonest pattern, docked of the 
most precious thing about him. The price is such 
and such. 

Give your forty sovs without grumbling. One 
could not pay too much for such a fine piece of work. 


% 
The Roofer’s Rope 


HE steeple rears its slender height, sun-gilded, 
in the morning sky. A black and white swarm 
of swallows flutters around it, and through the 

glad cries with which they fill the air a human voice 
may be distinguished, coming none knows whence. 
The voice is singing in clear, resonant tones, to the 
accompaniment of brisk hammer-taps. 

It is the voice of the roofer, suspended between 
heaven and earth, up yonder, a few yards from the 
cross. Mere looking at him occasions a shudder. 
One thinks of the yawning gulf below him, of all those 
stagings of columns and vaults ; one thinks of the 
possibility of an accident,—the horrible breaking of 
bones attending the fall of a body, dropping from 
cornice to cornice, striking against the angles, the 
gargoyles, and finally flattening itself upon the stones 
of the street. It makes one dizzy, and recalls the 
sensations of nightmare dreams, during which one 
clings to the eaves of some immeasurably high edi- 
fice, mad with terror, about to drop into the void 
below. . 

The roofer seems free from all such thoughts. He 
proceeds untroubled with his work. The old stone 
saints, who allow the sparrows to nest in their beards 
and their sleeves, are not calmer on their pedestals. 

Whence does he derive that sense of security? 
Clearly, from confidence. His life, no doubt, hangs 
upon a rope, but he knows that rope, and counts upon 
it as you count upon the solidity of the earth. He 
neither doubts nor trembles. He knows that when 
noon strikes at the church-clock, he will let himself 
down from knot to knot, will climb into the belfry, 
descend the innumerable stairs, and go home to his 
wife and children for dinner. 

If we could trust the word of our fellow-men as the 
roofer trusts his rope ! 

The truth is that the life of each one of us depends, 
in large measure, upon the faithfulness of others. For 
how many beings does existence, as it were, hang 
upon a promise made them. Let the promise hold 
good, and they are happy, secure. But let the prom- 
ise, like a rotten rope, part asunder, and behold them 
plunged lip-deep in sorrow. 

Shall a man’s word be less staunch than the flax of 
arope? It should not be ; it unfortunately is. 

‘*1 love you; I shall love you always ; your life is 
my life; I bind myself to you this day by a sacred 
promise, and never shall my destiny, by my will, be 
severed from yours!’’ A man makes this promise 
to a woman, and trusting his word, she places her 
future in his hands. Her life, and the lives of inno- 
cent children, are suspended upon a word. 

There are in the world too many men who fashion 
their ropes out of damaged flax, or who allow them 
to deteriorate for lack of care. They are incapable of 
keeping in rainy weather a promise made when the 
sun was bright. In commerce, finance, friendship, 





love, politics, religion, there are too many unreliable 
ropes. 

You say : ‘‘ Whocan be trusted ? One is no longer 
sure of anyboty !"’ 

But, you who are speaking, can one rely upon you? 

If you ask for a remedy to this evil, I will point one 
out with all my heart. It is condensed in the words 
«« Be staunch !"’ 

You will perhaps reply : ‘‘ What is the use of one 
good rope among so many bad ones,—of one solid 
man among so many hypocrites?'’ But i shall an- 
swer: ‘‘It is precisely because every one argues after 
that fashion that everything cracks and breaks beneath 
our feet, and that confidence, that basis of social life, 
is shaken. Be staunch, I tell you, be a mar; have 
but one word, and long live the roofer’s rope !"’ 


% 


The Coal-Man’s Duckling 


EFORE the black cave of a coal dealer's shop 

a crowd of people, all eager to see, were jost- 

ling one another,—little boys and girls, tele- 

graph messengers, baker boys with their baskets bal- 

anced on their heads; and with every second the 

crowd grew denser. It was already too numerous for 

the sidewalk, and; had overrun into the street, where 

the carriages were beginning to stop, and the coach- 
men to vociferate. 

What had happened? A crime? A suicide? 
That is what the last arrivals were asking, but as 
no one knew anything, the only answer they got 
was a shrug of the shoulders. Only the first six 
rows or so of the spectators were in the secret. From 
time to time a shout of laughter broke from them, 
which gave the policeman, who had hurried to the 
scene to restore order, a suspicion that the affair could 
not be of the gravest. I am in a position to affirm 
that it was not, for I was in one of the stage-boxes, 
enjoying myself royally. The occasion of that as- 
semblage of people, stopping the traffic of a whole 
street, was a simple duckling. No jest,—just a duck 
of flesh and bones. I do not add feathers, because, 
though he was big and plump, he was as yet only 
clothed in the fuzzy down which covers young fowls. 

And this duckling was taking a bath! He needed 
it, I assure you, for he was a true coal-man’s duck. 
His feet and bill, formerly yellow, were inky black, 
and his whole body resembled a shoe-brush. He was 
taking his bath in an earthware wash-basin, not with 
the languid proceeding of a schoolboy afraid of water, 
but with admirable fervor and animation. His whole 
body quivered, jerked itself up and down ; his rudi- 
ments of wings fluttered frantically ; he threw back his 
head and used it on his back like a frictioning glove. 
He would have liked to swim, to immerse himself, to 
disappear altogether under the water. Alas! the basin 
was so small that the efforts of the young duck had 
no result but to make his tiny bath-tub overrun and 
topple, and every time he lost his balance, Homeric 
laughter shook the assembly. The floor of the shop 
was inundated. As for the coal-man, happier than 
any Barnum at sight of a packed house in ecstasy 
before his performers, he stood there with folded 
arms, his face expanding in a broad grin, which 
exposed the white teeth of a native of Auvergne. 

Suddenly, in the dark-brown water, the duckling 
made one last awkward movement which completely 
overturned his tub, and with an indescribable flop he 
tumbled head over heels out of his bath. 

Poor beastie! I watched him run away and hide 
under a pile of wood. He seemed dirtier than before 
his bath. 

As I went my way the thought of that unhappy 
duckling haunted me. I could not but say to myself : 
‘« There is the counterpart of what most men are do- 
ing. Alongside of the great life made for them by 
God, they create an existence of their own choice and 
contriving,—petty, miserable, mean. They forsake 
the broad, deep currents, the springs, the lakes, the 
rivers, where strength and joy flow abundant, and 
substitute for them a little impure water, which stains 
instead of cleansing. The narrow systems of phil- 
osophers, the restricted formulas of theologians, the 
regulations of pedants, the laborious and superfine 
prescriptions of a morbid estheticism, the double- 
distilled pleasures of the worldly and the epicures, — 
all these things are, after all, compared with real life, 
like the coal-man’s wash-basin : the more you bathe 
in it, the less clean you become ! 
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The Upper 


The Closing Chapter in the Life-Story of Henry Clay Trumbull 


By Philip E. Howard 








Room 





R. TRUMBULL’S windows opened to the east, 
the south, and the west. The morning light, 
as it shone through the mists of the city in the 

early hours, would find him astir and eager for the day. 
Men on their way to business, little children school- 
ward bound, could see him bending over his writing- 
tablet as he sat in the deep bay window of his room, 
where he sought to be as fully as he might in the play 
of the light and the life that he loved. A wave of the 
hand from that window, a sympathetic nod, sent many 
a man on his way to work with a braver heart and a 
higher hope. 

An old organ-grinder who for years had frequented 
the streets of West Philadelphia came regularly each 
week to play beneath that hospitable window, and 
never was its occupant too busy, too absorbed in any 
theme, to cease work entirely until he was satisfied 
that some one in the household had met, in his name, 
the expectations of the pleasant-faced, crippled Italian. 

All day long Dr. Trumbull sat near the great win- 
dows, with his books and papers in orderly array 
about him on floor and chairs and window-seats and 
table. His mind was on the past as a source of mate- 
rial which he must work out in what he freely recog- 
nized was likely to be a brief and most uncertain 
present. It was difficult now to persuade him to 
leave his room even for needed exercise. He would 
do so because his physician ordered it, though he 
could hardly walk, and the effort caused him a struggle 
not unlike the arousing of his courage for the emer- 
gencies of the old army days. The desire for bodily 
activity seemed to have gone with the capacity for it, 
while the brain eagerly, joyously toiled on. 


a 


Day by day the past gained in vividness. For 
atime Dr. Trumbull’s mind ranged in reminiscence 
along the whole course of his life. .Then he per- 
ceived unities in his groups of experiences. In the 
spring of 1901, he saw that now was his opportunity, 
long deferred, to tell of the dominating purpose and 
experiences of his Christian service,—the leading of 
individuals to Christ. When the little book appeared 
in the summer of that year, Dr. Trumbull had put 
into it the gist of fifty years’ experience in ‘* God's 
chosen way of evangelizing, or of doing missionary 
work, from the beginning of the Christian ages even 
to the present day.'’ Before long more than thirty 
thousand copies of ‘‘ Individual Work for Individu- 
als’' had made their way into the hands of persons 
who were to be thus influenced by the story of a work 
that Dr. Trumbull always counted by far his most 
profitable endeavor for Christ. 

‘¢ Looking back upon my work, in all these years,”’ 
he wrote, ‘‘ 1 can see more direct results of good through 
my individual efforts with individuals, than I can know 
of through all my spoken words to thousands upon 
thousands of perscns in religious assemblies, or all my 
written words on the pages of periodicals or of books. 
And in this I do not think my experience has been 
wholly unlike that of many others who have had large 
experience in both spheres of influence. Reaching 
one person at a time is the best way of reaching all 
the world in time.’’ 

Scenes of the early days were now crowding in upon 
him with wonderful profusion and vividness. Memory 
awoke the echoes of his teeming youth, singing to him 
down the years the names of heroes into whose faces he 
nad looked, whose words and deeds had fired his im- 
agination and had aroused his aspirations. Memory 
drew aside the veil of a half-century’s weaving, and 
disclosed to him the very forms and utterances of a 
majestic company of those heroes of the faith—mis- 
sionaries to foreign lands—who were in the field 
fifty years ago. Adoniram Judson was there ; Miron 
Winslow, Hiram Bingham, Robert Moffat, S. Wells 
Williams, Cyrus Hamlin, Albert Bushnell, John W. 
Dulles,—all these and many others were in that com- 
pany of whom he wrote in his book, ‘Old-Time Stu- 
dent Volunteers,"’ appearing in the autumn of 1902. 
These were men whom he had known, and in whose 
lives he had seen the evidences of God’s guiding hand. 
He had no narrow view of the place such men had 
filled. They were the world pioneers, the forerunners 
of civilization, the torch-bearers of world-encircling 
fires of truth ; no men of small measure, unequal to 





the doing of a man’s whole work. They, the lonely, 
misunderstood, yet untiring missionaries of the cross, 
were the honored devotees of a faith that is better than 
sight, and they were to be counted as pre-eminent not 
only in this, but in the lesser qualities of intellect and 
sheer brain power, worthy to be remembered as the 
peers of any in the elements that lift the few head 
and shoulders above the crowd. 

Of our debt to foreign missionaries and missions he 
wrote : 

‘« Exploration and commerce owe more to missions 
and missionaries than missions and missionaries owe 
to exploration and commerce. First that which gives 
life and inspires it ; then that which is a result and 
gain of new and inspired life. . . 

‘The real hope of the world is rather Christian 
missions than commerce and civilization and godless 
education. . . . We should be poor indeed were we to 
be now deprived of what we have already thus gained. 

‘‘So it is a simple question of paying our honest 
debts that we have to consider to start with. After 
that it will be time for us to consider the question of 
gratuitous giving to a good cause. Yet there might 
be a question whether the existing agencies for the 
employment of foreign missionaries could use or 
would need just now, any more money than would be 
at their disposal, if the honest debts to them by 
money-making stay-at-homes were paid in, and put 
at their disposal. That is a matter worth thinking 
about. It has been occupying my mind of late, and 
I find it a profitable theme of thought.’’ 

No man may altogether know what visions Dr. 
Trumbull saw as he sat in the sun-flooded window of 
that upper room. Whenever a visitor appeared, as 
many did, he was all animation. He plunged into 
conversation, told anecdotes, discussed questions of 
the day, or great principles good for all time, with 
vivacity and clearness. 

When his little grandchildren romped into the 
house and shouted their greetings from the lower hall, 
his voice rang Out to them as a boy’s voice. When 
they burst into his presence they found him laughing 
with them in anticipation of a good time together, 
while he was already reaching out to a mysteriously 
enticing package on his table. Then work was laid 
aside, and the bright-eyed man and the bright-eyed 
boys and their small sister were children together 
in the sunny window. 

we 


But sometimes toward evening one entering that 
room would come upon a prophet of old with his 
eyes on the sunset. The level rays of the afternoon 
light fell upon a figure erect, but not tensely so at 
the moment. The strong, nervous hands rested 
firmly on the arms of the study chair ; pencil and 
paper were laid aside. Deep furrows were on the brow, 
and in the eyes there was the light of another world. 
Dr. Trumbull had these moments of intense quiet- 
ness as his days drew to their close. They were not sad 
moments ; they were simply pauses in the rhythm. 
In the early summer of 1903, when I was sitting one 
day with him in his room, he laid aside his manu- 
script, turned to me, and said quietly : 

‘*I'm glad to have this opportunity to say a word 
to you, and I want to speak with the others from time 
to time in the same way. . I shall probably go before 
long, and when I do, it isn’t likely that I'll be able to 
say good-by to any one, I just want you to know 
that I wish I had done far better with the opportuni- 
ties God has given me."’ 

That thought was often in his mind, and often ex- 
pressed in the autumn of that year. As the months 
passed, Dr. Trumbull again and again seemed about to 
loose his hold on life. Yet none of us had any thought 
that he would go until he could no longer work with a 
clear head. When that time should come, then he 
himself would be ready to lay down his work, in 
answer to a call to other service wherein he might 

** Work for an age at a sitting and never be tired at all.’’ 

The preface of his book, ‘‘How to Deal with 
Doubts and Doubters,’’ bears the date of September 
11. The volume is really supplementary to ‘* Indi- 
vidual Work for Individuals,’’ and it gathers up the 
golden threads of many an experience in meeting the 
sincere and the insincere doubts of varied types of 
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mind on religious questions. His mind dwelt urgently 
on the winning of individuals to Christ, and he took 
every opportunity now, with even more than his usual 
eagerness, to speak with others on this theme. That 
should be the burden of his purpose and words in his 
days of the upper room, as in the days of his highway 
and byway conversation with his fellow-men. Those 
who were endeavoring to win others to Christ brought 
their problems to Dr. Trumbull, and patiently, at any 
cost of time and strength, he would do what he could 
to enlighten and encourage any who thus came. 

Toward the end of October he brought out a volume 
of sermons, his army addresses and a few others, call- 
ing the collection ‘‘Shoes and Rations for a Long 
March.’’ ‘This was Henry Clay Trumbull’s last book. 
Not that he had any thought that this would be so. 
When the pages were between covers, it was an old 
book to him, for his mind ranged forward to others 
yet unwritten, 

December set in, with its brilliant, windy skies and 
its glory of sunlight and snow. On the first Sunday 
in that month of the Christmas-tide Dr. Trumbull 
welcomed the little grandchildren to the upper room, 
and they had a delightful time together. On Monday 
morning, the seventh of the month, he was still under 
the spell of their odd sayings, recounting with hearty 
laughter the incidents of their visit. 

The noontide light was flooding through his wia- 
ows, when he laid aside his pencil and manuscript, 
and crossed over to his bed to rest awhile. He 
seemed somewhat concerned over his excessive weari- 
ness, but not more so than at other times. Within an 
hour unconsciousness had come, and before the noon 
of another day he had passed from that upper room 
into the new life, to be with Him whom he had loved, 

. 

When his friends gathered in the Walnut Street 
Church to bear testimony to their love for him, their 
eyes beheld a simple ceremonial, even as he would 
have wished. Close by him as he lay asleep were 
the chaplain’s broad-brimmed hat and the ermy 
cloak. The hymns of that hour were full of dignity 
and tenderness and triumph. ‘The Christian's 
‘Good Night’’’ sounded softly through the silence, 
over the great company, wherein were Jew and Gen- 
tile, masters in the world’s work, princes of the faith, 
men and women and children knowing or not know- 
ing their friend’s greatness, but knowing that he was 
indeed their friend. They sang, too, that triumph 
song of the end of earthly days : 


** For all the saints who from their labors rest, 
Who thee by faith before the world confessed, 
Thy name, O Jesus, be for ever blest. 

Alleluia ! 


‘* Thou wast their Rock, their Fortress, and their Might ; 
Thou, Lord, their Captain in the. well-fought fight ; 
Thoa, in the darkness drear, their one true Light. 

Alleluia’! a 


‘* And when the strife is. fierce, the warfare long, 
Steals on the ear the distant triumph-song, 
And hearts are brave again, and arms are strong. 
Alleluia ! 


From the pulpit his pastor, Dr. Dana, and his friend, 
Robert E.. Speer, spoke out of full hearts, the pastor 
recalling the outlines of the long life-course that was 
now beginning anew, and the other disclosing in burn- 
ing words the deep meaning of that life. 

‘‘He taught us three great lessons,’’ said Mr. 
Speer, —‘‘ the greatest lessons that man can teach to 
men. He showed us the supremacy of truth, Where 
everything he wrote and said was so evidently only 
the unveiling of himself, a sort of fragrant moral ex- 
halation, it would not be true to single out any one of 
his books and say, ‘ This was the distinctive expres- 
sion of his teaching and of himself,’ yet I think that 
one of the three or four of which this might most 
truthfully be said is his little book in defense of the 
absolute inviolability of truth. 

‘« It was he who taught us what friendship is, —a love 
that asks for nothing again, that many waters cannot 
quench,—serene, eternal, No teacher of our genera- 
tion saw as he saw the nature of that love which St. 
John tells us is God. Beside his conception all other 
ideals and all books on friendship seem tawdry and of 
a lower world. We who were in his school know how 
to love. He taught us, and we see now that next to 
truth the most wondrous thing in life is love, unsel- 
fish, unchangeable. 

‘He taught us what life is. This was what he 
was dealing with in his covenant books, on the cove- 
nants of blood, of the threshold, and of salt. _Insti- 
tutions, he held, were the symbols of life. The 
covenant of blood, the atonement, was an atonement 
of life. He taught the reality of such a mingling. 
The mysticism of the gospel lay like the veil and the 
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unveiling of immortality across our mortal life. He 
made real and clear to us, he set forth in the lan- 
guage of our own day, the living truth of the Saviour’s 
words, ‘Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man 
and drink his blood, ye have not life in yourselves. 
He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath 
eternal life.’ He held to the truth of a divine inter- 
course. This was what life was to be, a fellowship 
with the divine life, a union of our souls with the 
great life of our Father, who is God. 

‘*He was all alive in his body. And the mind 
was even more quick and vital. It shrank from any- 
thing commonplace and mediocre. It leaped at the 
living aspects of truth. It sprang past the inadequacy 
of systems to the infinite life that cannot be codified. 
And the spirit that was back of all, that came 
from God and has now returned whence it came! 
Oh, friends, shall we feel upon our lives another 
spirit like it on the earth again? The life of God was 
in it. It lived in God. This we shall see often. 
This we may experience ourselves. But the buoyancy, 
the intensity, the unassailable certainty of that life 
equally hid and exposed with Christ in God, the 
naturalness in the supernaturalness, the assurance, 
the humility, the living, eager joy of it all—what irre- 
futable, what positively convincing, what tenderly 
persuasive evidence this bore to the reality of his doc- 
trine, —that it was all so incarnate in his own dear life. 

‘‘How boundlessly appreciative and generous he 
was, —seeing good where there was no good except in 
his seeing. He loved his own ideals which he dreamed 
he saw in others, and then by his sheer love he began 
to create them in others. He had the divine blind- 
ness of love which saw past the evil that can be ex- 
pelled from life. He had the divine vision of love 
which beheld the invisible capacities for good and 
beauty. It was but our humiliation and our glory 
that he was ever finding in us nobleness which we 
did not know was possible for us, until he loved it 
into being in us.”’ 

» * * * * 

In Henry Clay Trumbull’s last book there is a ser- 
mon to which he gave the title ‘‘ Victorious in Death 
and in Life.’ With the great apostle he was per- 
suaded that ‘‘ neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God.'’ And this was the story he told of an experi- 
ence in the land of preparation through which he 
passed and out of which he came in God's good time. 

‘¢ While climbing the upper sumniits of the moun- 
tains of Sinai, I was led by an Arab guide who was 
familiar with every step of the perilous way. Finally 
we came to the edge of a threatening precipice of 
granite, which sloped’ away from our very feet far 
down to a yawning ravine of jagged rocks beloy. 
Closer and closer to that dizzy edge lay our narrow 
path, until the path actually lost itself, at a point 
where a jutting crag before us seemed to forbid all 
passage, unless directly over the mad precipice itself. 
And there my guide disappeared, for the moment. 
He had swung himself around that crag, over that 
bewildering cliff, and was now:at the base of a moun- 
tain dome, above and beyond the path he had left. 

‘¢As I stood for a moment, with whirling brain, at 
that appalling brink of death, I. saw, just above and 
before me, the wiry feet of my trusty guide beyond 
that jutting crag ; and I heard his voice calling out 
cheerily : ‘Cling to my feet, and swing yourself over 
the pass! I can hold you! Have no fear!’ 

‘« It was not a tempting thing todo. But it was that 
or nothing. I caught at those sturdy ankles with a 
grip as for my life! A moment's stay of breath ! 
One spring along the frightful edge! The crag and 
the chasm were passed, and I and my guide were to- 
gether on the unchanging rock—where the crown of 
that mountain of God was ours. 

‘*So with us all, as we clamber the steeps of earth, 
under the guidance of him who has passed every step 
of the way before. When at last our narrow path 
is skirting the brink of the yawning grave, and the 
forbidding crag of death juts before us, and we realize, 
for the moment, that our Guide has gone over beyond 
that crag,—even then we can hear the voice of Jesus, 
calling to us cheerily, ‘Come unto me! I will up- 
hold thee!’ And, clinging with the grip of faith to 

* Those blessed feet 
Which eighteen hundred years ago were nail’d 
For our advantage on the bitter cross,’ 


We can, with one instant’s bated breath, and with a 
single swing of soul, pass beyond death, to stand with 
our Guide on the enduring rock of the eternal hills of 
God."’ 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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“ The Great and Noble Osnappar” 
By Edgar James Banks, Ph.D. 


**And the rest of the nations whom the great and noble 
Osnappar brought over, and set in the city of Samaria” 
(Ezra 4: 10). 

‘* What is a name— 
The trumpet of fame ? 
The noble Osnappar was who ? 
He lived and he died, 
He laughed and he cried, 
And that was all any one knew.” 


NSPIRED by the great and noble Osnappar of 
Ezra 4: 10, so sang the mothers to the children 
of a generation or two ago, and so mused the 

theologians in their efforts to answer the question. 
The deporting of the ten tribes of North Israel, and 
the repopulating of Samaria and the region with Baby- 
lonians and others (2 Kings 17 : 24), was principally 
done by Sargon, who was king of Assyria 722-705 
B.C. But similar measures had been previously 
taken by Tiglath-pileser (2 Kings 15 : 29; 1 Chron. 
5 : 6, 26), and perhaps also by Shalmaneser (2 Kings 
17 : 3), and the process of repopulation lasted into the 
time of Sargon’s grandson Esar-haddon (Ezra 4 : 2), 
and his great-grandson Osnappar. 

Who, then, was the great and noble Osnappar ? 

No Assyrian king of exactly that name ever existed, 

still the name must have been familiar in the tradi- 

-tions of the people. By no law of phonetics could 
Osnappar be a corruption of Sargon. It is, however, 
by the laws of phonetics that the question is answered, 
Osnappar is the corruption of Assurbanapal, the last 
of the great kings of Assyria (664-626). In the Semitic 
dialects the ‘‘r’’ and ‘*1’’ are frequently interchange- 
able. Of all the kings of Assyria his name was most 
familiar in song and legend throughout the ancient 
world. To the Greeks he was known as Sardanapalus, 
an effeminate being who passed his days spinning 
with his wives in the harem. He is the Sardanapalus 
whom Byron immortalized. 


‘¢ The noble Osnappar was who? ’’ 


He was one of the best known kings of all history. 
From his palace in Nineveh, which has been exca- 
vated, was recovered a library of a hundred thousand 
clay books. It is to him that the Christian world 
must always be thankful for the Babylonian story of 
the creation, the deluge story, and the beautiful 
Babylonian psalms. A large gallery in the British 
Museum is devoted to the bas-reliefs from the walls 
of his palace. There one may see the portraits of 
himself and of his wife,—the only portrait of an Assy- 
rian woman. There, too, are the sculptures of even 
his hunting dogs and their names. We have the 
letters which he wrote, lists of the flowers which he 
loved, of the wines which he drank. 


** He lived and he died, 
He laughed and he cried.’’ 


If that is all our forefathers knew, to us no charac- 
ter in ancient history is better known. His biography 
may be found upon the shelves of every well-equipped 
library. 

Woopsury, VERMONT. 
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The Simple Life as a Novel 
By Frederic W. Chamberlain 


WO young men, strangers, were seated together 
for dinner in one of Philadelphia's hotels. A 
meal in silence is a glum affair, and they were 

soon chatting on indifferent topics. 

One of them, a Southerner, and the son of a wealthy 
liquor dealer, gradually began to tell the other of his 
boyhood and young manhood, years in which he had 
lived almost without restraint, indulging in every form 
of extravagance and debauchery. He had studied 
little, and knew and felt little that was really worth while. 
He was about to take a few months’ course in prepa- 
ration toward a medical education, and purposed to 
be a ‘‘ fake of the fakirs."’ He frankly admitted it. 
He felt quite studious with his tutoring of an hour a 
day, and quite righteous that he was sober enough to 
take it. 

‘* By the way,"’ he said, ‘‘do you know I’ ve heard 
a lot about that novel ‘ The Simple Life,’ and I meta 
fellow on the street to-day who had some. So I 
bought one.’* At this he pulled out of his side 
pocket a ten-cent edition, in a yellow cover, of Pastor 
Wagner's ‘‘Simple Life,’’ and continued : ‘I read 
quite a lot of it. It wasn't as exciting as I thought it 
would be, but I found some real good stuff in it.’ 
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And he read aloud sentences and paragraphs which ~ 
had impressed him and which he had marked. 

It is not strange that men and women whose ideals 
are similar to those of Pastor Wagner should so cor- 
dially indorse his expression of them ; but it is a high 
tribute that his words should mean so much to one 
whose life was so different. 


PHILADELPHIA, 








Woodchuck and the Bobolink 


By F. H. Sweet 


NE autumn day they went away, 
The woodchuck and the bobolink, 
And left behind a season gray, 
And naked trees to creak and sway ; 
And they went to—where do you think? 
Why, woodchuck turned a somersault 
Into his winter’s home, 
And bobolink went off down south, 
To rice fields at some river’s mouth, 
To sing and chirp and roam,— 
A winter carnival to keep, 
While woodchuck lay curled up asleep. 


WAyYNESBORO, VA. 
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What Catherine Did 
By Ella Beecher-Gittings 


ATHERINE’S shining new penny was safely 
tucked away in her little white glove when she 
started for Sunday-school, —at least, mama 

thought it was safe, for Catherine always carried her 
pennies so, and she was a very careful little girl, and 
had never lost one. But just as she was going up the 
church steps that morning a sudden whirling wind came 
round the corner and caught the skirt of her dainty 
white dress, and blew it right into her face. And 
while she was trying to hold down her dress with one 
hand, the wind snatched her ‘‘ Bo-peep'’ hat by its 
lace frill, and tried to jerk it from her head. She 
reached up her other hand to save the hat, and the 
smooth new penny slid quietly out and hid itself in a 
tangle of ivy growing beside the church door. Cath- 
erine was so busy fighting the wind that she did not 
notice the penny’s running away. 

The lesson that morning was about the building of 
the tabernacle. The teacher told how anxious all the 
people were to help build God's house, and how those 
that had no money to give took the bracelets from 
their arms and the gold rings from their fingers and 
gave them instead. 

Catherine always looked earnestly at the teacher, 
and seemed to be listening to every word, but she was 
such a little thing no one expected her to understand 
much of the lesson stories, and when she tried to say 
the golden text with the rest, she could not pronounce 
half the hard words. So every one was surprised at 
what happened a little later. 

‘‘ And now,”’ said the teacher, when she had fin- 
ished the story, ‘‘we are going to give our pennies 
to-day to help build a house of God—a church we 
call it—in a place where there are many little chil- 
dren who have never been to Sunday-school. I am 
sure you will all be glad to help, and I hope no one 
has forgotten his penny this morning. Here comes 
the basket for them now.’’ 

Catharine smiled, and felt of her glove. Then she 
looked sober and frightened, and began to pull it off. 
When the basket came to her she held the glove, and 
looked with quivery lips at her empty hand. Where 
could her penny have gone? Suddenly her face 
brightened, and she began to tug at her left hand. 
No one noticed her until she held her uplifted hand 
toward the basket, which was just going away. The 
man saw her and stopped. Then she dropped inte 
the basket—not a penny, Out a tiny gold ring / the 
ring grandmother had given her for her name. The 
word ‘ Catharine,’ engraved on the inside, reached 
almost around the wee circle. 

‘«‘Oh, Catharine! what did you do that for?'’ 
whispered the boy who sat next her. 
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‘*I losted my penny, 
very red. 

The man with the basket picked up the ring to 
give it back to Catherine, but the teacher whispered 
something in his ear, and he dropped it among the 
pennies again and went away. 

‘Catherine understood the lesson,’’ said the 
teacher, smiling brightly into the little red face. 

The teacher went home with Catherine, and, while 
the little girl went upstairs to take off her hat and 
gloves, slipped the ring into Mama's hand and told 
her the story. 

** Dear little heart !’’ said the mother. ‘ We will 
buy the ring back, and say nothing to her about it. 
She shall make her gift as she intended.’’ 

So two silver dollars went in its place to help build 
the new church, and the ring was put away to be given 
to Catherine with its story when she was grown up. 

CoLORADO SPRINGS, COLO, 
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In the Canyon 
By the Rev. John T. Faris 


HE transcontinental express had passed the sum- 
mit of the Selkirk range in Canada. For several 
hours the passengers rejoiced in the apparent 

ease of their progress. In awed silence they gazed 
on the snowy peaks which seemed to pierce the sky. 
But after several hours the train plunged into the 
Kicking Horse Canyon. Perpendicular walls of rock, 
hundreds of feet high, shut out the blue above. _In- 
stead of the sunlight there was the gloom of dusk—and 
corresponding gloom settled on many of the passengers. 
Shuddering, they looked from the windows of the 
observation car. Far below was a raging, roaring 
mountain torrent ; on either side were the rocky bar- 
riers, so close together that it seemed as if a stone 
might be tossed across the chasm ; ahead—but what 
was ahead? Nothing but rock. There was no outlet ! 
The canyon was closed by a cross-wall of adamant! 
The train was bearing its passengers on to sure de- 
struction! Dizzy with unreasoning apprehension, a 
number hid their eyes one moment—when, instead 
of the crash they half expected, they heard the famil- 
iar sound made in entering a tunnel—and the project- 
ing wall was safely passed. Reassured, the timid 
tourists looked out again. For a few moments all was 
comparatively promising. Then they saw that a few 
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hundred yards ahead, the ledge on which the track 
was built narrowed in width to a yard—a foot—and 
was gone. What would happen? What escape could 
there be? One instant the question suggested itself ; 
the next, the train swerved across the canyon on a 
bridge which led to another safe ledge beyond. 

Thus, again and again, doubt and fear were relieved. 
At length most of the timid: ones put aside thoughts 
of the impossibility of a safe conclusion to their 
journey, and settled themselves to the enjoyment of 
the passing moments. Soon, however, to their dis- 
appointment, the train emerged from the canyon into 
the more every-day regions beyond. They had taken 
so long to master their fears that they had lost their 
opportunity of enjoying a bit of railway travel which 
is famous the world over. 

Other passengers, on the contrary, had enjoyed 
every moment of the ride. They had either traveled 
that way before, or had passed through similar 
experiences, and so had no thought of fear. They knew 
that the difficulties of the canyon had been conquered 
once for all by the engineers who built the road. 

How helpful the memory of that hour in the canyon 
in seasons of trial and despondency! They come to 
all of us—times when we seem to be shut in between 
rocky walls. Wearein gloom. Difficulties multiply 
about us. There seems to be no way out. We mur- 
mur and cry aloud for fear of disaster which seems to 
impend—when, lo ! deliverance is at hand. A way 
is shown by which we escape. But, almost imme- 
diately, we see some further danger, and, forgetful of 
recent deliverance, we resign ourselves to what we 
think must be sure destruction. Then once more 
the difficulty is removed from our pathway. The 
tale is repeated again and again. How slow we are 
to learn that from every difficulty there is a sure escape 
for those who trustin God! And when at length the 
truth is grasped and we settle down with the purpose 
of securing profit and enjoyment from experiences 
which had only tried us before, behold ! that chapter 
in our lives is near its close. Then we can only re- 
gret the joy we might have shared if we had only 
long ago joined the ranks of those faithful ones who 
are always quiet in times like these, who say: ‘1 
will trust, and will not be afraid,’’ because they are 
sure that God knows the way that they take and has 
lovingly provided against its dangers ; because their 
hearts are beating to the music of the promise: ‘‘He 
will deliver thee in six troubles ; yea, in seven there 
shall no evil touch thee.’* 

Sr. Louis, Mo, 
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By Isabella R. Hess 





Ill. Within Jim’s Workshop 


ERHAPS it was because of the high, gloomy build- 
ings, perhaps because so little sun could creep 
through, that winter always seemed to come to 

Flanery Court before it came to the great city beyond ; 
perhaps, too, it might be because coal was a luxury 
there, that they shrank with anticipating dread from 
the first blasts of the north wind’s breath. 

Cecelia had early learned that the fire in the little 
stove must be allowed to go out after breakfast, and 
must not be rekindled until near evening, unless, ot 
course, she and Puddin’ could pick up enough half- 
burnt coal from the factory yards and down by the 
railroad tracks to allow the unwonted indulgence of a 
fire all day. So, often, in the days of early winter, 
she almost shyly sat in Jim’s shop, enjoying the 
warmth and the endless strain of talk and stories with 
which Jim regaled his guests. She noticed, too, that 
the colder the day, the more guests Jim had. The 
reason therefor her shrewd mind was not long in 
guessing. Sometimes she felt a savage satisfaction in 
this kinship of poverty ; at other times she would 
flush with an inexplainable feeling of pride, and she 
would clinch her hands angrily, and without a word 
run across the Court, and sit in gloomy and cold but 





SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS.—A new family has 
moved into a tenement neighborhood known as ‘‘ the Court."’ 
The little red-haired daughter Cecilia is soon nick-named 
Saint Cecilia,—a name sharply contrasting with that of her 
younger brother—‘ Puddin’."" Mickey of the street, from hav- 
ing started as her opponent, has become the Saint's ally, as 
nas Jim Belway, a cobbler, whose shop is always open to the 
boys of the Court. The cloud of Cecilia's life is her mother 
and the latter's drinking habits. 
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triumphant solitude in the dreary back room she 
called home. 

Jim was always glad to have the child come in. 
He was clever, Jim was ; he often would reply to his 
callers’ unvoiced thoughts, and when he narrowed his 
eyes and looked straight at you, you had an uncom- 
fortable feeling that, as Mickey explained one day 
(when Jim had caught him in a falsehood, not alto- 
gether an unusual thing), ‘‘ His eyes looked through 
your head and come out the other side.’’ He often 
looked that way at the Saint, who returned his gaze, 
and every one’s else, with an unflinching and direct 
look. Once in a while, too, he let her read the paper 
aloud to him as he worked, and if she mispronounced 
many of the longer words, why, just as Jim said, what 
difference could it make, when they knew what was 
meant? And how she drank in the knowledge 
gleaned this way only Jim knew, when, days after, a 
word or two showed she had remembered each word 
she read. 

She stood with her nose flattened against the glass 
in the shop door, late one afternoon, when it had 
grown too dark to see the print. Next to the stove, 
nodding sleepily over his clay pipe, sat an oid man, 
who, coming in to get warm at noon, had found the 
place too enticing to leave. Mickey and Puddin’ and 
a few more of the boys were sitting comfortably on 
the floor, resting their backs against the wall, and 
watching Jim's little hammer go up and down. But 
even Jim’s sharp eyes failed him in the gloom, and 
he dropped his work, and, spreading his knees far 
apart, he rested an elbow on each, and clasped his 
hands lazily. 


‘Tis short days we're having,"’ he remarked 
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amiably ; ‘‘not more than five o'clock, and dark 
enough to be lookin’ cross-eyed, and not light enough 
to work until after breakfast.’’ ‘ 

‘*Say, Jim,"’ Mickey's voice sounded as if he 
were propounding a most serious question, ‘‘if a 
feller don't get any breakfast, what time would he go 
to work ?”’ 

The Saint turned and answered the question 
promptly. ‘If a feller didn't go to work until he 
got his breakfast, and he didn’t get any breakfast, he 
wouldn’t be gettin’ to work at all! Any fool would 
know that! What 1 want to know is, what makes 
the days short ?’’ 

‘« And don’t you know ¢Aa¢ now! and you with a 
saint's name!’’ Jim’s voice was full of surprised 
reproach. ‘'The boys here'll tell you.’’ 

Mickey, not relishing the Saint’s sarcastic answer 
to his own question, made a grimace in the dark as 
he said, ‘‘Any fool would know that! It's because 
it’s winter.’’ 

‘And is ¢hat the only reason you know?’’ Jim 
put his hands on his knees, and straightened out. 
‘’Tis a mighty poor one! Well, now, it ain't the 
winter’ s fault, nor any one else's fault, but St. Peter’s.’’ 

He reached forward for his pipe, and struck a 
match, and in its tiny glare saw in the faces of his 
audience intense interest and some doubt. 

‘’ Twas this way. When St. Peter was given the 
job of opening the door of heaven, he said it was long 
hoyrs to be standing there all day and all night too. 
So 'twas fixed that St. Peter should be standin’ there 
daytimes, while another saint would watch the night. 
Now you all know that St. Peter is an old man, and 
like to catch cold standin’ there in the cold, so in the 
winter he makes the day start in late and stop early, 
so as not to be out so long, while in the summer ‘tis 
the other saint has an easy time of it. And that’s the 
true reason of it! And I suppose there ain't none of 
you that knows what makes it snow ?”’ 

As the silence proved they were as ignorant of this 
as of St. Peter’s shrewdness, Jim smoked a few min- 
utes thoughtfully, as if to refresh his memory. Then 
he began slowly, ‘‘’Tis a queer thing how little you 
all know! When a very good man dies, or, for that 
matter, a woman either,—but they must be mighty 
good !—the angels get together and march around 
with their harps, and sing fine songs, to make them 
welcome. Now, wouldn't it be a fine procession if 
their wings were all rumpled up? Indeed it would 
not! So each time they comb them out smooth, and 
it’s the little feathers that come out that come floating 
down here to us.”’ 

‘«I was wondering,’ Cecilia spoke with a mingling 
of loyalty and unbelief, «‘if all the good people die 
in the winter. We don’t have snow in summer.’ But 
before Jim had a chance to reply she peered suddenly 
through the glass, and said, ‘‘ There’s my mother, — 
she’s sick.’’ 

Mickey had gotten up to look too, and seeing Mrs. 
Sweeney staggering across the yard, he laughed de- 
risively. ‘‘Is ¢hat what you call sick? She’s’’— 
But before he had a chance to finish it the Saint's 
right hand had doubled up, and, taking Mickey un- 
awares, she tipped him backwards across the bench, 
where he sprawled, amid the jeers of the boys. Be- 
fore Jim had recovered from his surprise, she had 
seized Puddin’ by the hand and hurried out. 

Mickey rubbed his head where it had come in un- 
pleasant contact with the floor, and the boys who had 
jeered saw written on his face the threat that, once 
out of Jim's province, he’d pay them well. ‘‘If her 
mother is sick, there’s a pile of sickness around,’’ 
he sneered. ‘Say, Jim, did ye ever hear of any 
saint whose mother got drunk ?’’ 

‘*Well, I won't say I did, and I won't say I 
didn’ t,’’. Jim responded with fine diplomacy. ‘‘ How 
else could a body get to be a saint, if it ain't by hav- 
ing such trouble ?’’ 

Evidently Jim wasn’t in the pleasantest frame of 
mind, and the boys got up to go; even the old man 
beside the stove managed to wake up enough to ask 
the time, and then decided he, too, would have to be 
looking around for something to eat. 

It was an hour after when Puddin’ came in and sat 
down on the bench with the remark, ‘‘ Celie sent me 
here,—said she was comin’ by and by.’’ 

Jim saw the traces of recent tears in the red circles 
around his eyes and the grimy streaks on his fat 
cheeks. He started to ask the reason, but thought 
better of it, and went behind the curtain. In a mo- 
ment he emerged with a huge slice of bread buttered 
generously. 

** Eat it,’ he commanded. 

Like a soldier, Puddin’ obeyed orders with ad- 
mirable promptness ; he gulped it down in great 
( Continued on page 570, third column) 
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A Home Department Library 


It is said that ** Power to see the unseen is one differ- 
ence between genius and mediocrity. Freedom from the 
bondage of the senses, recognition of something not to be 
handled or seen, gives humanity the arts, and maps out 
the world. Development of our power of realizing mental 
and spiritual ideals will save any of us from dwindling to 
commonplaceness.’’ It was recognition of just this need of 
developing ideals in circumscribed lives that led to the in- 
ception of the Home Department library. 

In May, 1904, seventy-five volumes were presented to 
the Home Department to serve as a nucleus for a library, 
for it was apparent that there was a great opportunity for 
beneficent service through the medium of wholesome, in- 
structive, and entertaining literature. The consequent 
circulation of these books was most gratifying, the readers 
seemed so appreciative of this new privilege connected 
with the Home Department, and immediately there came 
a demand for German books, A few volumes were soon 
provided, and these were so constantly in use that more 
were added, untii now over fifty books in German are be- 
ing circulated, and the library records show that during the 
last month the number of German books drawn out was 
equal to those in English. . There are also several bright, 
interesting stories in the Bohemian language which can speak 
more eloquently to our Bohemian friends than many of us 
are competent to do. 

The majority of our German readers have only a meager 
collection, at the best, of books in their mother-tongue. 
Occasionally they bring out some old book brought from 
Germany which may be treasured on account of its associa- 
tions, but its very unattractiveness would be a bar to its 
wide circulation. The German newspaper, then, gener- 
ally speaking, is the only mental stimulus which our 
people receive, and the attractive little volumes, full of in- 
teresting stories, which the Visitor carries, are most grate- 
fully welcomed, read, and enjoyed. One instance which 


came under the personal observation of the writer was that 
of an invalid who never leaves her room from one year’s 
end tasanother, and whose bodily comforts are scantily 
provided for, She was so delighted to have the German 


Quarterly to read, bringing, as it did, something of interest 
ayd help into her poor starved life ; but her smile of pleas- 
ure will never be forgotten when the little German book, 
‘* Christie’s Old Organ,’’ was carried to her,—the first 
German volume to be taken out from the library,—and she 
read and re-read that simple little story until she had gone 
through the book six times ; and she tells this: ‘*I repeated 
the story to my husband, in the evening when he returned 
from work, and we cried together over the sad death of 
poor old Treffy.’ 9 

Most pathetic is the case of a German woman so deaf 
that she is debarred from enjoying church services, or tak- 
ing part in conversation in the family circle. She gladly 
received the German Quarterly upon the first visit, and 
made several requests for papers and magazines of the 
same character. Through the library we have been enabled 
to furnish her with reading which is like the companion- 
ship of a congenial friend, and has opened the door of her 
ison, 
; Upon the library shelves are an attractive variety of 


stories and afew biographies. Old and new friends are 
there, some distinctly religious, others just as distinctly 
humorous, devotional, educational, standard works, and 
simple narratives, each having its own mission, and ac- 


complishing it, as they make their little journeys into the 
homes of our people. There is a most important place for 
the books of evangelistic tendency, and therefore many of 
them have been placed in the library. . Some of the results 
which these evangelistic books have already accomplished 
will be mentioned later. Such stories as ‘* Mrs. Wiggs of 
the Cabbage Patch,’’ ‘*Aunt Abby’s Neighbors,’”’ and 
‘Emmy Lou,’’ bring as much brightness into the sick- 
room of some shut-in as an entertaining friend, and leave 
the heart buoyant, cheerful, and full of a new joy in living. 

When we speak of our educational shelf we would not 
be misunderstood, for the library does not assume to fur- 
nish a liberal education for the people of our parish; but 
those volumes which treat of hygiene, child-training, care 
of children, offer such practical advice that those who avail 
themselves of this opportunity may gain a more intelligent 
knowledge of these important subjects. 

During the few months since its opening our library has 
demonstrated its value to the Home Department work in 
the following ways: First, it has created a longing for the 
rare companionship of good books.. Many cases might be 
cited of those who are now regular patrons of the library 
who at first did not believe they had any time for reading, 
and it has been a pleasure to notice that our library books 
are supplanting cheap, harmful novels in some homes. 
Again it is awakening a new interest in our Home Depart- 
ment. The privilege of drawing out books is much appre- 
ciated and enjoyed, not simply by one member of the fam- 
ily, but the children read them to the mothers as they 
work, and even the husbands of our members are as in- 
terested in the stories as their wives; and we are confi- 
dent that the interest awakened will eventually result in an 





active sympathy with the cause which we represent. But 
the most valued service which the library could render, 
it és rendering, for our books have found the hearts of 
some, and through the discovery of themselves they have 
found Christ. 

You all have read Florence Kingsley’s story, ‘‘ Titus, a 
Comrade of the Cross’’; that book was carried to a 
woman who seemed to be under conviction, and when the 
Visitor called a few days later, almost the first words which 
greeted her were these, ‘‘ I have finished the story, and I 
liked it so much, but I cannot understand how the Jews 
could have treated Jesus with such cruelty.’’ Here was 
an opportunity to show this sinful woman her own attitude 
towards her long-suffering Saviour, and to press home to 
her heart her privilege and duty, with the result that she 
accepted Christ as her Lord: After reading that same 
book, another of our members confessed that she had 
never apprehended the reality of Christ’s life on earth as it 
had been revealed to herin that story. One more instance 
of the evangelistic work which these books are doing: A 
man who for several months has been weighing the ques- 
tion of his soul’s salvation was more directly influenced to 
decide for Christ through reading one of our biographies 
than because of any other known agency. 

Finally, the library is presenting high ideals of Christian 
living, and is aiding in developing a taste for ail that is 
broadening, ennobling, and satisfying for those whose lives 
are cramped, narrow, and unsatisfactory. Mr. Mabie 
sayS: ‘* To put a good book in the home is to open a door 
into another section of the world, to uncover a chapter in 
history, to make a fresh discovery of man to himself.’’ We 
may not materially alter the limitations which beset the 
mass of our constituency, but we’can broaden their horizon, 
strengthen faith, stimulate to nobler living, and develop 
more resourceful lives.—JA/iss A. E. Watrous, New York 
City. 





A Definition 
By Ada Simpson Sherwood 


The dearest place in all the earth, 
The place of joyous loving, 

Where peace and happiness have birth, 
Their matchless blessings proving. 


The dearest Book in all the earth, 
The Book of joyous living, 

The Book of books, of priceless worth, 
Sweet hope and comfort giving. 


The place, the Book, God-given each, 
In love united newly, 
The Holy Spirit there to teach,— / 
A Home Department truly. 
S7. JosepH, MICH. 











As a Missionary 


The original idea of the Home Department of the Sun- 
day-school is a missionary one. This idea has sometimes 
been lost sight of, and has been somewhat slowly devel- 
oped, but deserves larger attention and encouragement, 
for its fruits are most precious. The original purpose was 
to reach out after the masses, As they would not come to 
Sunday-school, it was proposed that the Sunday-school 
should reach out after them, and this was to be accom- 
plished through the work of the home class Visitor and the 
recognition of full membership in the main Sunday-school. 

Purpose.—Its purpose is to encourage the systematic 
study of the Bible among those who for any reason cannot 
attend the regular session of the school. 

Motive.—The motive for the organization and develop- 
ment of this work and of all Christian work is based upon 
the great commission to preach and teach the gospel to 
every creature, 

Methods.—Its methods are simple, easy to understand 
and to follow. The pastor usually preaches a sermon on 
Bible study in the home, calling attention to its importance. 
Men or witmen, called Visitors, dre appointed, and given 
districts to visit, with the request that they secure pledges. 
The parish is frequently divided into districts, and there 
are as many Visitors assigned, to the work as there are 
districts. 

The Visitor should recommend to their respective 
churches those who have preferences for other denomina- 
tions. The home clags members should recognize the 
Visitor.as their teacher, from whom they are to receive 
pledge cards and envelopes, returning the same to her at 
the end of the quarter. Where Home Departments are 
connected with churches the superintendent of the Sunday- 


school should obtain the hearty co-operation of the pastor 
and officers of the church, and all members and appoint- 
ments should be submitted to them for approval. 

Results.—The results of this work, when successfully 
carried on, are the promotion of Bible study, the increase 
of attendance on the main school and upon the services of 
the church, the increase of contributions to the benevolent 
and missionary work of the church, salvation of souls, in- 
crease of church membership, and development of Christian 
character.—Zxtract from Dr. W. A. Duncan’s Report to 
the Toronto Convention, 


% 
One Way 


Becoming a Home Department worker and deing a Home 
Department worker are as vastly different as two things so 
supposedly connected can well be. This was borne in 
upon a young recruit as she tapped at the door of a certain 
tenement which had fallen to her charge through the con- 
tinued illness of the regular Visitor. 

She had come to it through noisy streets and filthy alleys, 
where it had needed all her resolution to keep on; and 
the tenement house itself, with its swarming, frowsy in- 
mates, its unwholesome smells and sights and sounds, was 
calculated to try the nerve of a seasoned worker. 

A tiny, scantily-clothed child opened the door, and re- 
vealed such an interior as might have been expected from 
the surroundings ; and, to add the last touch to the miser- 
able picture, ‘* mother was sick.’’ Get an experienced 
worker to tell you what that means to such a home, 

Where bare existence is a struggle that seems to leave 
no room for thought or deed beside, there can be no space 
for the carefully tended illness and petted convalescence 
that is possible in happier homes. So this mother lay in 
the disordered room, with only such food and care as her 
heedless, overworked neighbors might think to bestow. 
The smallest of her children was with her, the others out 
and away in the streets. 

‘** 1 don’t know just how it did happen,’’ confessed the 
the young worker when she reached her own dainty home, 
‘*but I suppose it was the impulse of my New England 
ancestry ; for I just took off my outer skirt, hat, and collar, 
turned up my sleeves, and went to work, I got that poor 
woman some food, then, as I worked, we talked. I do 
believe she did me as much good as I tried to do her. 

‘*I was ready to leave, having done all I could, when 
the door was knocked open, and the husband came in. 
The woman had insisted upon getting up and dressing, 
and seemed greatly better; but when I looked toward 
her, I saw her whiten and hold her breath as she watched 
the man. It had come out during the day that he was bit- 
terly opposed to all workers of my class. He stared at me 
a long minute, then walked into the room and stood look- 
ing about. The windows were bright, the floor swept, the 
room orderly, and such a meal as I could get, on short 
notice, was ready on a table scrubbed white and clean. 

‘** Who did this?’ he growled, suddenly. ‘ Did you?’ 

‘* * Yes,’ I said, with what cheeriness I could muster. I 
was putting on my gloves, and my hands shook from sheer 
nervousness, It was all new to me, and he looked so un- 
kempt and sullen. The next instant my eyes filled with 
tears of shame and gratitude, for that rough man took off 
his hat, and spoke as humbly as a child, his voice trem- 
bling. ‘I guess you’re th’ right kind of a Christian, Miss,’ 
he said. ‘I’ve been all discouraged, an’ ugly, an’ drink- 
in’, but you’ve put new heart in me. Th’ old girl will haf 
to thank you,—I can’t.’ 

‘* Whatever it meant to me, it was a blessed thing to 
that woman. Her thin face was shining through her tears 
as she got up weakly and came over to us. . I can’t tell 
any one what she said to me; it makes me blush for my 
own unworthiness. But that man went with me to the 
corner where I took my car, and guarded me through those 
streets as carefully as the finest gentlemen in the land 
could have done. Then he went to ‘round up the young 

ones,’ as he said. 

‘* All this was some time ago, and I’d like to take you 
to see those people to-day. It’s a place I’m proud of, and 
I call it my ‘reward of words and deeds.’’’—ZJnez G. 
Thompson, Boston. 


“ 


Some New Points 


One physician tock up the work of the Home Depart- 
ment. He considered it just in his line, since he was 
obliged to do so much professional calling. 

One Home Department conducts a class in an Old Ladies’ 
Home. 

As a result of one Home Department, new classes have 
been added to the Sunday-school. 

I recently heard one say that to become a Home Depart- 
ment Visitor took one out of one’s self and out of doors. 

One Home Department gave rise to two new schools. 

One Home Department holds a service for shut-ins.— 
Alice May Douglas, Bath, Maine. 
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Ways to Help That Class of Yours 








Line Upon Line 


In the seclusion of a curtained porch, on a warm sum- 
mer evening, a wearied and discouraged Sunday-school 
teacher sat and mused, Was it of any use, this persistent 
teaching of gospel truths to children whose every home 
influence seemed fitted to undo the good work? Amid the 
sordid surroundings, did ever a grain of truth find lodg- 
ment ? 

Two children came up the street, girls, carrying a beer 
pail between them,—Aer scholars. The teacher’s heavy 
heart sank, her fears confirmed. 

But just as they passed the house, in the deeper shadows 
of the thickly leaved trees, the older said to the little one, 
comfortingly, ‘‘ In the dark, God’s always with us.’’ 

Was ever feeble faith rebuked? The teacher breathed a 
prayer of penitence and thankfulness. 

‘*For it is precept upon precept, precept upon pre- 
cept; line upon line, line upon line; here a little, there 
a little.’’ ‘* Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters.’’ 
—Grace Willis, Milwaukee, Wis, 


. 
How the “ B. B. B.’s”” Got Their Hall 


We had a “‘ Boys’ Brigade ’’ of about forty members con- 
nected with the Tabernacle Baptist School a few years 
ago, but as the boys grew big, the brigade features were 
dropped, and, after a few months, the class reorganized, 
and, as their teacher was Captain J. J. Bernard, they 
adopted the name of ‘* B. B. B.,’’—meaning Bernard’s 
Brigade Boys,’’ ‘* Bernard’s Bad Boys,’’ or ‘* Bernard’s 
Busy Bees,’’—just which they never tried tosettle. A class 
pin, representing a ‘‘ bee ’’ was adopted, and with thorough, 
systematic methods they entered upon their work, 

During last winter the B, B. B.’s outgrew their class- 
room, and the matter of providing new quarters was forced 
upon the school, The church owned, and was renting 
out a six-rcom cottage on the north side of the Sunday- 
school building. It was suggested that this cottage be 
turned over to the B. B, B.’s, and occupied by them as a 
social hall and for their class purposes. The idea was quickly 
grasped by the young lads ; the consent of the ‘church ob- 
tained, the cottage vacated, and the property put at their 
disposal, Ina few weeks, carpenters, paperhangers, up- 
holsterers, and electricians had done their work, 

The class entered its building two months ago, and. how 
numbers seventy-five. Reception-room, mysierroom, game- 
room, reading-room, and class-room, with .gymnasifitn on 
the back lawn, complete their home. The building is open 
every evening from 7.30to 10 P, M, Regular. committees 
take charge of and look after’ its care and the conduct of 
all present. 

A Sunday-school Young Men’s Christian Association in 
its operations, but we call it ‘* B. B. B, Hall,’”’ and have 
great hope for its future.—. 2. Broughton, Superin- 
tendent Tabernacle Baptist Sunday-School, Raleigh, N. C. 


* 


The Teacher’s Opportunity 
Its Smaliness and Its Greatness 


Even the most earnest friend of the Sunday-school is at 
times disposed to become despondent. One of the most 
serious grounds for his despondency is what might seem to 
be the exceeding slenderness of the opportunity afforded 
any teacher for influencing the character of the scholars. 
It is alleged, ang not without justification, that while for 
the preacher we provide expensive and weil-equipped 
seminaries, and expect him to spend from three to seven 
years of his mature manhood in ee for service, in 
the case of the Sunday-school teacher we accept workers 
without professional training, and often without the slight- 
est claim to experience. The Roman Catholic Church has 
a specially drilled body of teachers, male and female, but 
we take anybody of respectable character, and often lay 
hands suddenly upon him, It is also an apparent ground 
for discouragement that the time at the disposal of the 
teacher is only a jot, an atom, a pitiable bagatelle. One 
hour a week, one-half of which is consumed in opening 
and closing exercises, is but little better than nothing in 
view of all the forces that encompass the life of our 
children, 

This is the gloomy, the pessimistic, view of Sunday- 
school work, and it is not without force, We are not wise 
but foolish if we do not take it into account, But there is 
another side. For my own part. if we could secure any- 
thing approaching to the right quality in the teacher and 
his work, I should not feel se deeply concerned about the 
shortness of the time. Giver. good work, there are several 
considerations that come into the balance against the brev- 
ity of the opportunity, 

First of all, there is the compactness and power of the 
truth that is taught. In the realm of the moral and reli- 
gious life, our gauge is not quantity but quality, not bulk 
but vitality. A seed looks small beside a boulder, but the 
seed has in it a promise and potency that the boulder en- 
tirely lacks. On either side of the Long Walk up to Wind- 
sor Castle there is a magnificent wall of elm-trees. There 
was a time long ago when all that sweeping vista of 
arborescence could have been carried in an ordinary 


’ 








Everybody likes pictures, and put in up-to- 
date form they will do much for your class. 
Suppose you try The Sunday School Times 
Pictures on post-cards for the Fourth Quarter. 
Twenty cents for the set of twelve cards. 











valise. A man can carry a forest on his back, a grove in 
his coat-pocket, and a clump in his watch-fob, 

The greatest truths are seed-truths, and therefore they 
are held in small space. You cannot measure the power 
of a truth by the number of gallons of ink consumed in the 
printing of it, unless the measurement be inverse,—the 
less ink the more power. Christianity is the most power- 
ful religion in the world, and the heart of it is contained in 
the Gospel of Mark, whose superficial area is not more than 
sixteen pages of a fair-sized book. Is it too much to claim 
that if a man have thoroughly learned those sixteen pages, he 
has received the truth concerning God and man which has 
changed the whole course of human history, and is capable 
of changing the whole course of his own life? If, in a 
scholar’s journey from the infant class to the Bible class, 
you have put this heart of the Scriptures into his heart, you 
have imparted to him the vital principles that made Paul 
what he was, and in the faith of which martyrs and heroes 
have lived nobly and died exultantly. The Gospels are 
the innermost shrine of the Scriptures, and, like all 
famous shrines, small in space, but exquisite in beauty, 
measureless in meaning, incalculable in value. The small- 
ness of the gospel story! Marvel at it. Be thankful for 
it. Think it possible that even with the one hour a week 
you can make the way from Bethlehem to Calvary and 
Olivet as familiar to a child as the path from the door of his 
home to the garden gate. 

The second consideration is the existence of critical mo- 
ments in human life,—moments in which the soul is so 

»ised amid diverse forces that one right impulse may have 
in it all the weight of destiny. There are hours when fun- 
damental importance is to be attached, not to the quantity 
of force, but to the quality of it, and its direction at that 
particular time. Says Victor Hugo, referring to the 
changes that Waterloo hail wrought: ‘ And these things 


» Sook place, and these. kings regained their thrones, and 


the master of Europe was put in a cage, and the old régimé 
became the new, and the light and the shadow of the earth 
changed places, because on the afternoon of a summer day 


a peasant boy said to a Prussian in a wood, ‘ Go this way,_ 


and not that.’’’ So in human lives there are moments 
when things so small as a kind look or an unkind one, a 
whisper of love or the hiss of a taunt, a sentence of truth 
or a cleverly turned lie, will make ‘‘ the old régimé be- 
come.the new, and the light and the shadow of the earth 
change places.’’ These are the stock historical examples : 
the kiss of the mother of Benjamin West, consecrating him 
to an artist life ; the kind, respectful word of Joel Stratton, 
arresting the attention of the down-hearted drunkard in 
Worcester, and starting John B. Gough onthe way to 
world-wide fame ; the appreciative word of a stranger turn- 
ing the young Napoleon from his suicidal purpose. But 
there are thousands upon thousands of cases that are never 
written in a book. Every day men and women come to 
such junctures that trifles light as air have a determining 
influence upon their career. A ledge an inch wide, or a bush 
no higher than a cubit, saves the life of a mountain climber ; 
the difference of a pound in the weight of a rope will be the 
death of a miner going down a shaft. 

We ought not to suppose that children are exempted 
from these critical hours. There are solemn moments in 
the child life when the years of futurity are taking shape. 
A sorrow, a joy, a rebuff, a kiss;—how much they mean at 
times! Was it nothing to De Quincy that in his boyhood 
he stole into the room where his dead sister lay? Was not 
the seed sown of some of the marvelous blossoms of his 
genius? Thus he wrote in after years: ‘*I stood checked 
for a moment: awe, not fear, fell upon me; and whilst I 
stood, a solemn wind began to blow,—the saddest that ear 
ever heard. It was a wind that might have swept the fields 
of mortality for a thousand centuries. Many times since, 
upon summer days when the sun is about the hottest, I 
have remarked the same wind rising and uttering the same 
hollow, solemn, Memnonian, but saintly, swell: it is in 
this world the one great audible symbol of eternity. And 
three times in my life have I happened to hear the same 
sound in the same circumstances; namely, when standing 
between an open window and a dead body on a summer 
day.’? May we not be sure that those minutes in which the 
boy looked upon his dead*sister became an epoch in his life ? 

Is it not possible that a Sunday-school teacher might turn 
to account, or even create, these critical moments in life ? 
Your scholar has succeeded at an examination in the public 
school. May not his Sunday-school teacher's ‘* Well 
done ’’ be uttered in such a way as to touch his heart with 
a passion for true excellence? Or he has failed, and is in 
danger of becoming defiant and hopeless. Is there no 


possibility of getting into the inmost sensitive heart, and 
planting some seeds of sympathy and hope? Or there has 
been a death in the home. 


The first great black sorrow of 


life has come upon the scholar. He has crossed the 
threshold of the dark sanctuary of human trouble. Can 
the teacher not find his way thither, and turn that darkness 
to good account? Then, apart from these crises that come 
without our intervention, we may step in and create a crisis, 
or co-operate with something that is going on in a scholar’s 
heart, to make an impression forever. How much a quar- 
ter of an hour of quiet face-to-face, heart-to-heart talk may 
do for the shaping of a career. A friend, expressing his 
thankfulness for his escape from the defilements of boy- 
hood, attributed his good fortune to the fact that his father 
had once talked with him for a few minutes in a sufficiently 
delicate and yet unmistakable manner on the subject of 
personal purity. 

A third consideration is the pervasiveness and continuity 
of personal influence. . The personality remains even when 
the person is out of sight. The most powerful personality 
in the world to-day is that of One whom no human eye has 
seen for over eighteen centuries. We are touched and 
shaped by hands unseen. Shakespeare makes Constance 
say of her absent son Arthur: 


‘* Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form."’ 


The personality of the betrothed has power over the young 
man though she be faraway. .‘Thought of her inspires him 
to effort, rescues him in temptation, causes his heart to 
swell with lofty purpose. Our parents, being dead, yet 
speak. When Norman McLeod lay dying he was heard to 
say ‘‘Mother.’’ One almost believes that there is a truth 
in the stories that are told about the dual personalities, the 
one riveted to the fleshly frame, the other free to go forth 
on missions of sympathy and‘help. Every young, aspiring 
heart knows what it is to be under the sway of another and 
superior nature. The ryoung singer hears Patti once, and 
hears her ever afterwards, The young preacher has heard 
Beecher once, and evermore there is an invisible and ever- 
present Beecher with him in the study and in the pulpit. 
There are sceptered monarchs who rule us from their urns, 
from their absence. 

This power the teacher may have if he is great enough to 
have it. You are with your scholars one hour on the Sun- 
day, and occasionally in the week’; but, the more there is 
int you of noble “thanhood or womanhood, the more _con- 
stantly will your personality abide in the life of your sghol- 
ars, You will exercise that power which seems like a 
spark of the omnipresence of God, the power to make your 
nature tell as an influence in a circle far beyond the sound 
of your voice or the touch of your hand.— Zhe Rev. Hugh 
Pedley, Winnipeg, Man. 


When the Pupils Are Inattentive 


Teachers who have trouble in keeping their charges at- 
tentive and interested may well take to heart the reply of 
Henry Ward Beecher to a young theological student, who 
asked him what to do when people went to sleep. Said | 
the great preacher: ‘* All I can tell you is what we do in| 
Plymouth Church, The sexton has orders, when any one! 
goes to sleep there, to go up into the pulpit and wake up 
the minister.’’—Z/eanor Root; Boston. 


. 
The Unswerving Loyalty of “‘ Cigarettes” 


An instance of fidelity to duty always has its influence 
for good on others. Mr. M. A. Hudson, founder of the 
Baraca Bible class movement, sends the Editor an illustra- 
tion of steadfastness on the part of a Baraca boy which was 
sent him by a friend of this work among young men. The 
letter is as follows: ‘‘I was brought face to face’ with the 
influence of your Baraca movement with such force this 
day that I thought it would cheer your old heart if I wrote 
and told you all about it. I was on my way from Pittsburg 
to this place, and, being a tedious journey, I thought I 
would invest in a magazine, and proceeded to do so. The 
newsboy brought me one, and inquired if I intended sleep- ; 
ing over night in his city. He said he was a member of’ 
the Baraca class at the Baptist church at that piace, and 
they were to have a social this evening, and would be 
pleased to see me there. Well, you may know I was sur- 
prised, and got into conversation with the lad. He asked 
me to look through the car and into the smoker, and See 
his sign hanging over the water tank: ‘Jesus Christ is 
here, and is listening to your conversation.’ He also 
showed me his much-soiled Bible, that he reads in the car 
every morning, and often, when hearing a man using pro- 
fane language, he will hand his Bible to him, and, pointing 
to certain passages, ask him if he will kindly read it. He 
is the one newsboy employed by the Union News Company 
who wil: not sell cigarettes or chewing tobacco, and has 
gained for himself the nickname of ‘ Cigarettes.’ He says 
he will not take advantage of the traveling ‘public by 
over-charging them on the price of his merchandise ; and; 
the Lord has blessed him for it, and his sales are increas-/ 
ing and his profits are more each day than any boy working} 
on this section. I may further say he is working to pay his 
way through college. We had a splendid talk over God’s: 
Word, and my magazine was never looked iato.’’ 





LESSON FOR OCTOBER 22 







Ezra 3: 10 to 4: 5. 


(Study 3: 1to4: 5. 
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LESSON 4. OCTOBER 22. REBUILDING T 


Read Ezra, chaps. 5, 6, and Haggai, chaps. 1, 2.) Memory verses: 10, II 





Golden Text: The temple of God is holy, which temple ye are.—1 Cor. 3 : 17 * 
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COMMON VERSION 


ro And when the builders laid the founda- 
tion of the temple of the LORD, they set the 
riests in their apparel with trumpets, and the 
Poviens the sons of Asaph with cymbals, to 
raise the LORD, after the ordinance of David 
King of Israel. 

11 And they sang bagel by course in 
praising and giving thanks unto the LORD; 
because Ae is good, for his mercy endureth 
for ever coward Israel. And all the people 
shouted with a great shout, when they praised 
the LORD, because the foundation of the 
house of the LORD was laid. 

12 But many of the priests and Levites and 
chief of the fathers, who were ancient men, 
that had seen the first house, when the founda- 
tion of this house was laid before their eyes, 
wept with a loud voice; and many shouted 
aloud for joy : 

13 So that the people could not discern the 
noise of the shout of joy from the noise of the 
— of the people : for the people shouted 
with a loud shout, and the noise was heard 
afar off. 

4:1 Now when the adversaries of Judah 
and Benjamin heard that the children of the 
captivity builded the temple unto the LORD 
God of Israel ; 


——————_—=_ 


AMERICAN REVISION 


to And when the builders laid the foundation 
of the temple of Jehovah, ! they set the priests 
in their apparel with trumpets, and the Levites 
the sons of Asaph with cymbals, to praise Je- 
hovah, after the order of David king of Israel. 
1r And they sang one to another in praising 
and giving thanks unto Jehovah, saying, For 
he is good, for his lovingkindness endureth for 
ever toward Israel. And all the people 
shouted with a great shout, when they praised 
Jehovah, because the foundation of the house 
of Jehovah was laid. 12 But many of the 
priests and Levites and heads of fathers’ 
houses, the old men that had seen *the first 
house, when the foundation of this house was 
laid before their eyes, wept with a loud voice ; 
and many shouted aloud for joy: 13 so that 
the people could not discern the noise of the 
shout of joy from the noise of the weeping of 
the people ; for the people shouted with a 
loud shout, ana the noise was heard afar off. 
4:1 Now when the adversaries of Judah 
and Benjamin heard that the children of the 
captivity were building a temple unto Jeho- 


COMMON VERSION 


2 Then they came to Zerubbabel, and to 
the chief of the fathers, and said unto them, 
Let us build with you: for we seek your God, 
as ye do; and we do sacrifice unto him since 
the days of Esar-haddon king of Assur, which 
brought us up hither. 

3 But Zerubbabel, and Jeshua, and the rest 
of the chief of the fathers of Israel, said unto 
them, Ye have nothing to do with us to build 
an house unto our God ; but we ourselves to- 
gether will build unto the LORD God of Israel, 
as king Cyrus the king of Persia hath com- 
manded us. 

4 Then the people of the land weakened the 
hands of the people of Judah, and troubled 
them in building, 

5 And hired counsellors against them, to 
frustrate their purpose, all the days of Cyrus 
king of Persia, even until the reign of Darius 
king of Persia. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


vah, the God of Israel ; 2 then they drew near 
to Zerubbabel, and to the heads of fathers’ 
houses, and said unto them, Let us build with 
you; for we seek:your God, as ye do; * and 
we sacrifice unto him since the days of Esar- 
haddon king of Assyria, who brought us up 
hither. 3 But Zerubbabel, and Jeshua, and 
the rest of the heads of fathers’ Aouses of 
Israel, said unto them, Ye have nothing to do 
with us in building a house unto our God; 
but we ourselves together will build unto Je- 
hovah, the God of Israel, as king Cyrus the 
king of Persia hath commanded us. 4 Then 
the people of the land weakened the hands of 
the people oF je me} and ‘troubled them in 
building, 5 and hired counsellors against them, 
to frustrate their purpose, ‘all the days of 
Cyrus king of Persia, even until the reign of 
Darius king of Persia. 


* Go.tpen Text (Am. Rev.).—The temple of God is holy, and such are ye. 


1 According to some MSS., the priests stood. 


1 2 Or, the first house standing on its foundation, when 
this house was before their eyes * Another reading is, yet we do not sacrifice since &'c. 


4 Or, terrified 


PronunciatTion.—Asaph, A’saph ; Zerubbabel, Ze-rib’ba-bél ; Esar-haddon, E-sar-had’don ; Jeshua, 


Jésh’u-a ; Darius, Da-ri’us. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 




































The Lesson Pilot 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


J, THEN we have once given ourselves to God, and 
W have set out heartily to do the work that he 
wants us to do, will the way be easy or hard? 
‘‘ The way of the transgressor is hard,” says the book 
of Proverbs. What of the way of those who do not 
transgress? Ask these questions of your pupils 
without any indication of your own view. After 
they have given their opinion, still withhold your 
own, and turn their attention to the lesson to see 
if they can find God's answer there. 

But do not attempt to teach or to understand the 
lesson by confining yourself to the few verses printed 
here in the Times. That would be a fruitless task. 
You must use chapters 3, 4, 5, and 6 of Ezra if you 
would see the dramatic events as they really were 
and catch the spirit of all that occurred. Indeed, 
one who commences reading Ezra 3 is not likely to 
stop much short of the end of the sixth chapter. The 
Bible zs the most interesting book in the world, an 
this is a good opportunity to prove it. . 

Cyrus has permitted and encouraged the return 
from captivity in order that the temple at Jerusalem 
shall be rebuilt. Many have returned, and the great 
work is about to begin. What has intervened be- 
tween the first returning and the beginning of build- 
ing is set forth briefly by Professor Beecher in his 
second paragraph under ‘‘ Persons.” What the tem- 
ple meant to these ple, in its origin and history, is 
explained by Mr. Chamberlain's interesting sketch of 
‘« The Temple,”—giving the facts from the time of the 
tabernacle down to the so-called ‘‘ Mosk of Omar” 
sbown in this week’s Times Lesson Picture. The 
‘*lay of the land” and the location of the temple hill 
can be made clear with the aid of Dr. Huarlbut’s com- 
ments on the Times Lesson Map. 

And’now get your pupils to point out, from your 
telling or reading (or their own study) of the story as 
givén in the four chapters named, the six great and 
important facts or factors in the rebuilding of the 
temple. As teacher, you will have these six facts 
clearly in mind yourself, but will avoid telling your 
pupils what awd are, rather helping them to find 
them for themselves by emphasizing those parts of 
the’ narrative which make them prominént. Here 
are the six facts: 


(1) Burnt offerings came first of all, preceding 
even the laying of the foundation. 

(2) Joy and praise accompanied the laying of the 
foundation. 

(3) The work met with sharp, determined opposi- 
tion. ° 
(4) Only equally determined persistence carried it 


th rong. 
(5) When it was finished, it was — to God. 
(6) God's directions were followed throughout. 


‘* How to build a temple,”—or a life, or a nation, 
is the subject of this lesson. For there never was 
built a worthy life or a nation that did not have in its 
building these six facts or their equivalent. And it 
is of grave importance that your pupils, whose life 
and‘character you are helping to form, should recog- 
nize and believe this. Can you convince them ? 

As for the first point, we cannot even begin to do 


* *« te £ 


anything as God wants it done until we have offered 
ourselves wholly to him. ‘‘ Take me, all of me 
and all that I have, and use me,” is the only kind of 
prayer to begin work with, or to begin the day with, 
or to begin life with. Until that is done, do not try 
to lay any foundations. And whatis ou. foundation? 
(1 Cor. 3 : 11.) 

When Paul says ‘* Rejoice in the Lord always: and 
again I will say, Rejoice,” he is laying upon us as 
positive a duty as to pray or to work for Christ. We 
cannot serve God except as joy is a force and factor 
in life. A gloomy Christian is a traitor. So there 
was praise and rejoicing when the building began. 
And there was music,—for mtsic is one of God's 
blessed gifts, and it adds to the world’s joy. A cheery 
and ringing word statement on the blessing of music 
is given by Dr. Goss in his first paragraph. 

ut here is a strange truth: the most beautiful 
melody comes out of struggle. ‘‘ Fighting for Life’s 
Music,” an editorial in the Times of September 23, 
told of a remarkable illustration of this. Perhaps 
that is why God permitted these loyal, earnest build- 
ers of his to be opposed and hindered and finally 
even stopped in what they were trying tc do for him. 
This answers our opening question, does it not? If 
we serve God we are sure to meet with opposition. 
But the difference between the ‘* hard way ” of trans- 
essors and the ‘‘hard way” cf those who are 
uilding for God, is that the latter have God on their 
side. nd what does hardship amount to with om- 
=. to oppose it ? 
hus you will have shown the practical value of 
your first three facts in temple- building to your 
pupils’ everyday life; and in similar ways the other 
three can be considered. ‘‘ Keeping everlastin ly 
at it” is the motto of a business house in Philadel- 
phia that leads the world in its line; and it must be 
the motto of every boy and yitl who is towin. Every- 
thing we do ought to be given joyously to God; 
and nothing is worth doing, nor right in its doing, 
that we cannot consecrate to him. Finally, do not 
try to improve upon or alter ‘his directions. That is 
a'sure way to come to grief. 

Try the plan of getting your class to note down 
those six points before you close, and promise to keep 
them in mind during the week, and to report, next 
Sunday, on how they entered into their lives durin 
the week. Give them, as a verse to memorize atl 
repeat every morning, 1 Coritithians 3:10: ‘ Ac- 
cording to the grace of God which was given unto 
me, as ‘a wise masterbuilder I laid a foundation; and 
another buildeth thereon. But let each man take 
héed how he buildeth thereon.” There should be 
some interesting reports. But the best things will be 
— that are reported and known only to the Father 
above. 


Light Gleams from the Lesson Writers 


What Psalms were sung ? (Beecher, on v. 11.) 

Was David the great originator of Hebrew psalmody? 
(Beecher, on v, 11.) 

For how long was the work of rebuilding interrupted ? 
(Beecher, on v. 5.) 

The priests’. dress, and the antiphonal singing, the 
**great shout,’’ and the mingling of weeping with joy, 
are graphically illustrated by present-day life and customs of 
the East (Howie). 

How sitiging birds rejoiced the sailors (Banks, 1). 


Is your temple as empty as the one Pompey found ? 
(Banks, 2.) 

The sin of weakening people (Banks, last), 

The only true theme for real music (Goss, 2). 

Laying a nation’s foundation (Dunning throughout). 

The importance of family prayers (Dunning, 5). 

The neéd of getting to work in the church quickly 
(Dunhing, 8). 

Were the builders right or wrong in excluding those who 
asked that they might join with them? Differing answers 
are given (McLaren, last two; Hurlbut’s Outline, 6; Goss, 
last ; Dunning, last ; Sanders, 1). 

How the strategic moment to resume building was 
chosen (Sanders,  ¢ 

Why Haggai should be read this week (Sanders, 3). 


Home Work for the Pupils on Next Week's Lesson 


Why were the Jews discouraged in their temple- 
building ? (Ezra 4: 17-24.) 

Who commanded that the building of the temple 
should stop ? (Ezra 4 : 23.) 

Who commanded that the building of the temple 
should go on? (Haggai 1 : 7, 8.) 

In your own words déscribe the vision that Zecha- 
riah saw in this lesson. 





What can you find in the book of Ezra to tell what 
wr ad had to do with the building of the 
temple. 


ho helped Zechariah to understand what he saw ? 
Have we any such ro to-day? If so, what? 
Give your own understanding of the meaning of 
Zechariah's vision. 
What do you think is the best verse in the lesson ? 
Why? 
PHILADELPHIA. 


“— 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D., LL.D. 


How to Locate this Lesson 


IME.—From the second year of Cyrus to the ac- 
- céssion of Darius Hystaspes (Ezra 3 : 8; 4: 5). 
§37-521 B.C. 

Place:— Palestine and the rest of the Persian empire. 

Persons.— The recent immigrants under Zerubbabel 
and Jeshua. Natives of the region, who claimed to 
be worshipers of Jéhovah. 

Perhaps Ezra 2: 68-70 and the first clause of 3 : 1 
should be régarded as part of a copied document 
(comp. Neh. 7: 70 to8: 14), and therefore as not a 
part of the narrative concerning these earliest immi- 
grants. But we are still entitled to infer (Ezra 3: 1 4) 
that their first act after reaching Palestine was to 
establish themselves in residences in or near Jeru- 
salem. The narrative does not at this point mention 
any building of the city, but of course they had to 
have houses to live in. It mentions no fortifying, 
but, in the conditions then prevailing, city life in 
Palestine was impossible without fortification, and 
we may be sure that they at once put Jerusalem into 
at least a temporary condition of defense. Matters 
of this kind, with the putting in of crops to afford 
them sustenance, largely occupied them the remain- 
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der of the first year, though they took time in the 
seventh month to set up the altar and start the wor- 
ship of the pentateuchal sacred year (3: 1-6; comp. 
Numb. 28 and 29, etc.). They also made contracts 
and other business arrangements for the building of 
the temple (Ezra3: 7). Presumably they ‘kept the 
assover the first month of the second year. At 
ength, in the second month (3 : 8), they were ready 
for the formal initiation of the work of rebuilding 
the temple. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verses 10-11.— When the builders laid the foun- 
dation: The event described is a great public func- 
tion, like the laying of a corner-stone with us.—7he 
sons of Asaph: Apparently a guild for the rendering 
of choral and orchestral music; named after the great 
leader conspicuous in David's time.—7he order of 
David: The ritual here followed is directly attrib- 
uted to David.— Sang one to another; Responsively. 
—Iln praising : See Psalms 106, 111, 112, 113, etc.— 
And giving thanks: See Psalms 105, 106, 107, 118, 
etc.--For he is good, for his lovingkindness, etc. : 
See Psalms 100: §; 106: 1; 107: 1; 118; 136, etc. 
‘* Lovingkindness,’ used in the American Revision, 
is more accurate than ‘‘mercy” (Old Ver.), but is 
often less musical. This narrative is in square con- 
tradiction with all theories which deny that David 
was the great originator of Hebrew psalmody and of 
the temple music, or which affirm that these psalms 
of praise and thanksgiving and loving kindness origi- 
nated several generations after Cyrus. 

Verses 12-13.—A celebrated bit of graphic —- 
tion.—Many ....the old men: How many is indi- 
cated by the fact that the noise of the weeping 
rivaled that of the rejoicing. It was now about fifty 
years since the destruction of the former temple, and 
there might my | be many.who remembered it. 
Josephus follows 1 Esdras in saying that this inci- 
dent occurred sixteen years later, in the time of 
Darius, but at that date it would have becoine im- 
possible.— Weft: Partly for joy, but with hearts 
torn by recalling the whole sorrowful and harrowing 
history. 

Ezra 4: 1-3.—T7he adversaries of Judah and Ben- 
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Building 
By Alexander 


HE exiles’ first‘care on their return.to Jerusalem 
was to re-establish the sacrifices appointed by 
the law. They did not wait for the rebuilt 

temple, but built an altar without a temple. Such 
an anomaly would have been almost incredible to 
later generations, but it indicated considerable clear- 
ness of insight into the whole sacrificial system and 
freedom from rigid formalism. The altar was the 
central point of the temple, and where it was, God’s 
presence was certain, even though there was as yet 
no ‘‘ house” to ‘‘contain” him. An altar without a 
temple avails for worship; a temple without an altar 
will not be the abode of God nor the meeting place of 
God and man. 

The altar could be quickly reared, and, by the 
beginning of the seventh mouth of the year of the 
return, it was solemnly rebuilt, probably by the 
actual work of the two civil and religious heads of 
the people themselves. Six months afterwards the 
foundations of the temple were begun, under the 
direction of the Levites. The smallness of the num- 
ber of these who had been earnest enough to return 
is very remarkable. They were only one hundred 
and thirty-nine all told. (Ezra 2: 42). The age 
limit, ‘‘from twenty years old and upwards” (3 : 8), 
is in accordance with David's regulations (1 Chron. 
23: 24). 

The attempt, with their scanty resources, to re- 
preduce the gorgeous ceremonial at the dedication of 
Solomon's temple is pathetic. There were the vested 
priests with their trumpets, and the Levites, few as 
they were, clashing their cymbals; and the old glad 
words of choral song, which had sounded when 
David brought up the ark into ‘‘the tent that David 
had pitched for it,” again rent the air as when ‘‘ the 
trumpeters and singers were as one, to make one 
sound. oe be heard in praising and thanking Je- 
hevah,” and ‘‘the house was filled with a cloud.” 
Probably that choral chant is older than the glorious 
psalm (Psa. 136) into which it has been expanded, 
and as once again it was pealed out from the com- 
pany on the temple hill, standing amid the ruins of 
the past and the barely ae temple of the future, 
a surging crowd of strangely mingled thoughts must 
have filled the singers’ hearts an 
tremulous. 

But may we not surely gather the lesson for our- 
selves, that the call to praise God and the faith 
that ‘‘his mercy endureth for ever” are always in 
place, whether we are at some climax of prosperity 
or pessing through shadowed days of mingled good 
and evil; whether, like David, we are beginning 


made some voices 
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jamin: Their rivals in the claim to be Israelite, the 
men whose descendants built the Samaritan temple 
on Mount Gerizim.—7zhe children of the captivity: 
The same with ‘‘ Judah and Benjamin.” Zerubba- 
bel’s company were mostly Judaite, but they wel- 
comed all whom they regarded as of Israel, whither 
from the immediate vicinity or from elsewhere.— We 
sacrifice unto him: And to other gods as well(2 Kings 
17).—Esar-haddon,...whobrought us hither : Later, 
writing toa Persian emperor hostile to the Jews, they 
drop their Israelitish claims, and say that Asshur- 
banipal (‘‘ Osnappar”) brought them thither (vs. 7- 
16). It was Sargon who deported the ten tribes, and 
began the importations of other peoples, but his suc- 
cessors continued it. These ‘‘adversaries” are the 
descendants of the peoples whom the Assyrian kings 
brought in, modified by some infusion of Isractitish 
ideas and practises, and perhaps of Israelitish blood. 
—Of Israel,... the God of lsrael: implying that Ze- 
rubbabel and his company, and not these others, are 
the true Israel. 

Verses 4-5.— The ‘er gd of the land; The old resi- 
dents as distinguished from the Zerubbabel immi- 
grants (see Gen. 23 : 7, 12, 13; 42:6, etc.). Sixteen 
years later these Jewish colonists speak of themselves 
as ‘‘the people of the land” (Hag. 2: 4; Zech. 7: 5). 
The phrase is absolutely different from ‘ peoples of 
the land” (Ezra 10: 2,11; Neh. 9: 24; 10: 30, 31), or 
‘peoples of the lands ” (Ezra 3 : 3; 9: 1, 2, 11; Neh. 
10 ; 28), though it happens that either phrase would 
be —— in this particular case.— Until the reign 
of Darius: The period of hindrance was fifteen or 
sixteen years. Cyrus reigned as king of kings nine 
teens and Cambyses eight years. The pseudo 
smerdis, also called Gomates and Bardes, reigned 
two years as anciently counted; namely, for more 
than half a year the datter part of the eighth year 
of Cambyses, and the first few weeks of the first year 
of Darius. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
<= 


It takes worthiness, as well as willingness, to do 
God's work. 


oom 


for God 
McLarén, D.D. 


great undertakings under fair auspices; or, like Solo- 
mon, completing an enterprise in God’s service on 
which God has smiled; or, like Jehoshaphat, march- 
ing out to fight (2 Chron. 20: 21); or, like Zerubbabel 
and his people, attempting great tasks with small 
resources and ringed round with enemies. When 
Jeremiah foretold Judah's return from captivity, he 
cast his prediction into the form of prophesying that 
there should be again heard in the desolate streets of 
Jerusalem ‘‘the voice of joy and... gladness, the 
voice of the bridegroom and... the bride,” and that 
all the joy of common life and of wedded love should 
be hallowed and ennobled, because it would pass into 
‘*the voice of them that say, Give thanks to a 
vah of hosts, for Jehovah is good, for his lovingkind- 
ness endureth for ever.” The voice of earthly joy is 
then most joyous and most musical when it glides 
into that ancient and ever a song of praise. 

According to the generally adopted chronology, 
fifty-one years elapsed between the destruction of 
the first temple and the foundation of the second; and 
so there might well be a number of old men among 
the perintien exiles ‘‘that had seen the first house.” 
Their having joined the band of pioneers and faced 
the difficulties of the return proved their ardent 
patriotism and devotion. The sacred flame burned 
as brightly in them as in the younger men; but it is 
memory that feeds enthusiasm in the old, and hope 


that ‘feeds it in the young. . Both the 7 4 and - 
the 


the shouting for joy were justified, and bot old 
men’s sad, wise valor and the young men’s forward 
looking were needed for the enterprise. The young 
should be very tender of the reminiscences of the 
old, and even of their regrets for a vanished past, 
and the old should be very tolerant of the exuber- 
ance of the ~~ There is room for both in every 
great work for God and man, and each must be 
allowed to have his own standpoint and motives. 
Exile had taught the people much, but it had not 
taught them that their God was all men’s God. 
Indeed, the narrow and bitter exclusion of all other 
men from a share in the prerogatives and hopes 
of Israel, which grew to so portentous a height in 
later generations, seems to have been greatly in- 
creased, if not originated, by the experiences of the 
exile. The first instance of it, which was destined 
to ‘bear bitter fruit, cropped = at once in the con- 
temptuous refusal to let the Samaritans share in 
building the temple. The offer was made in all sin- 
cerity, and deserved very different response. No 
doubt it was made from a purely heathen stand- 
point. To understand it we must recall the story of 
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the original settlers in the Northern Kingdom after 
the deportation of itsinhabitants. They were of many 
nationalities and worships, and when they were ha- 
rassed by wild beasts, who naturally multiplied 
in the uninhabited country, they put it down to their 
eas of the right way of worshiping the local 

ivinity. They had made attempts to get the correct 
ritual and to worship the local deity, Jehovah, in 
conjunction with their own ancestral s. But evi- 
dently they had not succeeded to their own satisfac- 
tion; and now they appear to have thought to them- 
selves: ‘‘ Here have come the people of this Jehovah; 
ro will show us the manner of the god of the 
and.’ 

Their notion of worship embraced no moral ele- 
ments; it was all an affair of posturing and correct 
ritual. But that was not the reason why Zerubbabel 
and Jeshua refused the request. Indeed, p-obably 
many of the returned exiles had no more inward a 
conception of worship than these Samaritans had. 
It was simply narrow resolve to keep Jehovah to 
themselves that dictated the scornful refusal: ‘‘ Ye 
have nothing to do with us in building a house unto 
our God.” There hisses the serpent of religious 
exclusiveness, which was fated to grow to such a 
size in later days. Psalmists had sung of **Our 
God,” and had known that he was Israel’s God, in 
order that through Israel he might become, by the 
world’s knowledge of his revelation in Israel, the 
God of the whole earth; but this claim to possess 
him was meant to dispossess all but the Jew. If 
Zerubbabel and Jeshua had learned the lessons which 
the great prophet of the exile had taught, that 
Israel was ‘‘the servant of the Lord” who was to 
be his witness to the Gentiles, they would have 
opened their arms and hearts to these petitioners, 
and thereby have saved themselves from years of 
failure and their descendants for many generations 
from a bitter and unsleeping foe, and from what was 
worst of all, a fatal misapprehension of God's design 
in choosing Israei for his people. The spirit that 
animated their ill-omened reassertion of their mo- 
nopoly of God is not dead yet, and one can fancy 
that there are many petitioners who, if they ap- 
proached some types of Christianity with the Sa- 
maritans’ pret to be allowed a little fellowship in 
worship, would be flung back into their ignorance 
and sin with the scornful answer: ‘‘ Ye have nothing 
to do with us.” Christianity kindles the impulse to 
impart, but Christians are too often influenced by 
the impulse to keep to one’s self, because their Chris- 
tianity is too weak to conquer their selfishness. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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Faith is the best of all fortifications. 
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The Temple 
By Frederic W. Chamberlain 


N A brief survey of the Temple as an institution, 
it is ry ¥! to consider first that which pre- 
ceded it, and from which it was in a sense the 

outgrowth,—the tabernacle or tent of meeting. This 
movable sanctuary where God met his people was 
ordered in divine deccstions given to Moses at Sinai. 
The tabernacle was dedicated at the beginning of the 
second year after the departure of the children of 
Israel from Egypt. It was removed from place to 
— during the forty years of wandering, a cloud 

overing over it by day, and a pillar of fire by night. 
During the conquest of Canaan it rested at Gilgal, 
and during the period of the judges at Shiloh. It 
was at Nob during Saul’s reign, and at Gibeon dur- 
ing David's and that part of Solomon’s reign prior 
to the erection at Jerusalem of the permanent house 
of God, into which it was merged,—thetemple. This 
covers a period of four hundred years. 

David proposed to build the permanent ‘‘ House of 
the Lord,” and he gathered together an immense 
amount. of : material ;;;gold and silver :to: fabulous 
sums, computed in billions of: dollars. But it was 
left to Solomon to erect the temple. He began it in 
the fourth year of his reign, and completed it seven 
years and a half after, in 1,000 B.C. About 185,000 
men were employed in the construction. Lebanon 
furnished much of the timber, and the now famous 
quarries of Solomon the stone. 

The temple, which was built on Mt. Moriah at —_ 
salem, was fashioned after the general plan of the 
tabernacle, but it was double the size, and far richer in 
all its ornamentation. ‘The temple proper was ninety 
feet long, thirty feet broad, and forty-five feet high, 
—assuming that the ‘‘cubit” was eighteen laches 
long, which it is generally considered to{be. The 
roof was of cedar beams ; the floor of cypress ; the 
walls lined with cedar, and overlaid with gold. Elab- 
orate carving abounded. The temple contained two 
chief divisions,—the Holy Place, sixty feet long and 
thirty feet wide ; and the Holy of Holies, thirty feet 
square. The Holy Place held the altar, the ten 
tables, and the ten candlesticks ; the Holy of Holies 
the ark underneath the spreading wings of the cheru- 
bim. Against twosides and the rear of this rectan- 
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(Ezra 3: 10to04 : §) 


gle was erected a three-story building for the use of 
the officials in attendance at the temple, while at the 
entrance was a portico, at the outer corners of which 
were two mammoth pillars. The whole structure 
was probably surrounded by a court. 

Solomon’s temple was destroyed in 587 B.C. by 
Nebuchadnezzar, and many of the sacred vessels 
were taken to Babylon. The site remained in deso- 
lation for fifty — when, by the permission of 
Cyrus, king of Persia, the remnant ot the chosen 

ople returned to Jerusalem, and under the leader- 
ship of Zerubbabel rebuilt Solomon’s temple, which, 
from the rebuilding, is known as Zerubbabel’s tem- 
ple. This temple was constructed in twenty years 
on the lines of Solomon’s temple, but built with less 
magnificence. The Holy of Holies was empty, as 
the ark of the covenant had disappeared during the 
captivity. 

Zerubbabel’s temple stood from 516 B.C. to 30 
B. C., when it gave way to a reconstruction known as 
Herod’s temple. This temple, still of the same es- 
sential dimensions as Solomon’s temple, was com- 

leted less than ten years before its destruction dur- 
ing the siege by the Romans in A. D. 70, when the 
Jews set fire to the cloisters, and a Roman soldier to 
the temple itself. The conquerors tore down the 
walls, and laid the temple area waste. 

In 136 the Emperor Hadrian dedicated here a tem- 
ple to Jupiter. In 363 Julian undertook to rebuild 
the temple, but flames broke out and destroyed his 
labors. In 637 the so-called Mosk of Omar—naimed 
for the second caliph of the Mussulmans—was built 
on the site of Solomon’s temple. The temple area, 
and the Mosk of Omar which still stands, are shown 
in the Lesson Picture ! of the week. 

The site of Solomon’s temple is one of the few 
practically undisputed locations in the Holy land. 
As late as 1867-1870 Lieutenant-General Sir Charles 
Warren, then conducting excavations in Jerusalem 
for the Palestine Exploration Fund, sunk shafts into 
the accumulated rubbish of centuries on Mt. Moriah, 
and at depths of from one hundred to one hundred 
and twenty-five feet discovered corner-stones, be- 
lieved to be those of Solomon's temple, fourteen to fif- 
teen feet long and three and a half to four and a half 


feet thick. any inscriptions were found confirm- 
ing —- traditions and theories. 
A relic of Herod’s temple, of fascinating interest, 


is a slab, now preserved in the Imperial Ottoman 
Museum at Constantinople, that stood at the en- 
trance of the temple in Christ’s day, forbidding, in a 
Greek inscription, any Gentile to enter, upon pain of 
death. . 


PHILADELPHIA. 


In the Lands of the Lessons 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


(To be used in connection with the maps furnished 
with The Sunday School Times Lesson Pic- 
tures and Maps, to cents per set of 13 pic- 

tures and 2 maps for the Fourth Quarter.). ’ 


I he lesson brings before us the city of Jerusalem 

once more. Note again : 

1.) The mountains in and around the city,— 

Olives, Moriah, Bezetha, Ophel, Zion, *‘ Hill of Evil 
Counsel,” as already given in former lessons. 

(2.) The valleys,--Kedron, Tyropceon, Hinnom. 

(3.) The location of Zion, the principal city, and 
of the temple on Mount Moriah. Call attention to 
the fact that the sacred rock, now to be seen under 
the dome of the so-called ‘* Mosk of Omar ” (prop- 
erly ‘‘ The Dome of the Rock’’), is the place whereon 
the altar stood in all the three temples,—Solomon’s, 
Zerubbabel’s, and Herod’s,—and that around this 
rock arose the various buildings of the temple. 
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Service ever leads to song. 
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riental Lesson-Lights 
=--.. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie - “— 
- HEY set THE PRIESTS IN THEIR APPAREL WITH 
TRUMPETS, AND THE LEVITES... WITH Cym- 
BALS, TO PRaIsE JEHOVAH.”—The ordinary 
garb of Eastern clergy is different from that of the 
laity, and the official robes of priests are different 
from both. They are elaborate, gay, andcostly In 
some cases, worked with silver, gold, and silk laces, 
the headdress or miter of the bishop is set with 
precious stones. The priests of the Greek church 
now receive most of their apparel ready-made from 
Russia. Cymbals are still among the necessary 
musical instruments in the daily service of the Mar- 
onites. 
‘*AND THEY SANG ONE TO ANOTHER IN PRAISING 


! The Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures and Maps for the Fourth 
Quarter will be sent to any address upon receipt of 10 cents. The set 
consists of 13 handsomely printed reproductions principally of photo- 
graphs, each on a separate sheet of enameled paper, and 2 outline maps. 
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anp Givinc THANKs.—The celebrants in the Greek 
church, which professes to follow Hebrew ritual and 
order, are arranged in three groups. The priests 
take a position at the altar near the middle of the 
eastern end of the church ; the other two groups 
stand at desks near the south and north walls re- 
spectively. Each of the three groups sing or read 
alone in their turn, as if they sang to each other; the 
congregation remains silent. 

‘AND ALL THE PEOPLE SHOUTED WITH A GREAT 
Suovut.”—Judging from present-day customs, where 
singing is conducted for the enjoyment of large as- 
semblies, it would seem that the great shout of all 
the people consisted in the joining of the whole as- 
sembly with the priests and Levites in the chorus, 
which doubtless was ‘‘ For his mercy endureth for 
ever” (comp. Psa. 136). 

‘*THE PEOPLE COULD NOT DISCERN THE... SHOUT 
OF Joy FROM THE NoIsE oF THE WEEPING.” —A neigh- 
bor woman, who suffered mental agony for seven or 
eight years because children born to her brother were 

irls, vowed and vowed and prayed and prayed, 

th she and her mother. At last the news came 
that a boy was born to her brother. We thought 
there would be some ze//areet (female singing at a 
wedding), but instead, both women wept aloud, while 
other friends less affected laughed and clapped 
their hands. On occasions of the safe return of 
friends from long and dangerous journeys, or after 
the safety of the absent ones whose lives had been 
despaired of, I have seen and heard weeping aloud, 
crying, laughing, and shouting, so mingled in the 
same company that it was difficult to distinguish be- 
tween them, although it was well known that the 
whole scene was a manifestation of joy. 


SuHweir, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Singing Christians 


ND (they sang one to another in praising and 
A giving thanks unto Jehovah (vy, 11). A 
schooner which arrived at Port Townsend ons 
Puget Sound from Honolulu had an unusual experi- 
ence a few days before penchiog port. When a bun- 
dred and fifty miles off Cape Flattery, the sehooner 
ran into an immense flock of wild canary birds, 
thousands of which settled in the rigging and other 
arts of the vessel. The sailors furnished the 
eathered visitors with food and drink, and hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, of the birds remained on 
board contentedly singing their sweet lays until the 
schooner reached port. God has many singing birds 
which he sends to rejoice the heart of those who sail 
steadfastly toward the port of heaven. A good con- 
science, a hope of heaven, assurance of reunion with 
loved ones—these are some of the sweet singers that 
rejoice the Christian sailor. 


Man, God’s Temple 


For the temple of God is holy, and such are ye 
(Golden Text), When Pompey captured Jerusalem 
he entered the temple. On reaching the vast cur- 
tain that hung across the ‘‘ Holy of Holies,” into 
which none but the high priest could enter, and that 
only on one day of the year, he wondered what the 
dark recess might contain. He drew the veil aside, 
but the glory had departed, and there was nothing 
there. ow many Christians to-day are like that,— 
temples without a God! All beautiful outside, but 
when we lift the veil and pass beyond it to where 
the glory should be, there is nothing to be seen. 


Man Built for God's Dwelling Place 

For the temple of God is holy, and such are ye 
(Golden Text). It was Cicéro who said: ‘*‘When 
you look upon a large and beautiful house, though 
you fail to see the master of the house and find it 
quite empty, no one could persuade you that this 
beautiful mansion was built for weasels and mice 
that abound in it.” Sothere is something about a 
human being so superior and splendid that, even 
when inhabited and controlled by vile passions, one 
cannot believe but that he was intended for a nobler 
inhabitant and control. 


Tears of Joy 

But = yd ... wept with a loud voice ; and many 
shouted aloud for joy (v. 12). On one of the days 
when President Garfield lay dying at the seaside, he 
seemed a little better, and was permitted to sit by 
the window, while Mrs. Garfield was in the adjoin- 
ing room. Love, hope, and gratitude filled her 
heart as she sang the hymn commencing ‘ Guide 
me, O Thou Great Jehovah!” As the soft and 
laintive notes floated into the sick chamber, the 

resident turned his eyes up to Dr. Bliss and asked: 
‘*Is that Crete?” ‘* Yes,” replied the doctor; ‘it is 
Mrs. Garfield.” ‘‘Quick, open the door a little,” 
anxiously responded the sick man. Dr. Bliss opened 
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the door, and after listening a few moments, Mr. 
Garfield exclaimed, as the large tears coursed down 
his sunken cheeks: ‘‘ Glorious, Bliss, isn’t it?” 


The Sin of Weakening People 

Then the people of the land weakened the hands 
of the people of Judah, and troubled them in build- 
ing, and hired counsellors against them, to frus- 
trate their purpose, all the days of Cyrus king of 
Persia, even until the reign of Darius king of 
Persia (vs. 4, 5). There is a very suggestive story 
which was widely printed some years ago, which tells 
that Mr. Beecher once met Colonel Ingersoll, where- 
upon the famous agnostic began to discourse on his 
skeptical views. tr. Beecher for some time was 
silent, but, after a time, asked to be allowed to 
tell a story. On being requested to do so, he said: 
‘‘As I was walking down town to-day, 1 saw a poor 
man slowly and carefully picking his way through 
mud in the endeavor to cross a street. He had just 
reached the middle of the filth when a big, burly 
ruffian, himself all bespattered, rushed up to him, 
jerked the crutches from under the unfortunate man, 
and left him sprawling and helpless in the 1 of 
liquid dirt, which almost engulfed him.” ‘‘ Whata 
brute he was!” said the Colonel. ‘‘ What a brute he 
was!” they all echoed. ‘ Yes,” said Mr. Beecher, 
rising from his chair, and brushing back his long, 
white hair, *‘ yes, Colonel Ingersoll, and you are the 
man. The human soul is lame, but Christianity 
gives it crutches to enable it to pass the highway of 
life. It is your teaching that knocks these crutches 
from under it, and leaves it a helpless and rudderless 
wreck in the Slough of Despond.” 


Nyack, N. Y. 
ee 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ND (they sang one to another in praising and 
giving thanks unto Jehovah (vy. oo How 
much of the undone work of the world could 

be performed by more music! Learn to whistle; learn 
to play a musical instrument; commit good songs to 
memory, sing them when you work, when you play, 
and when you rest. I know homes that thrill with 
music, like the groves of these islands in the St. 
Lawrence River, where I am writing. The old 
grandmother croons an ancient tune in the chimney- 
corner; the father roars out a strain from a college 
song-book as he strops his morning razor; the mother 
hums a hymn as she darns the weekly grist of stock- 
ings; a black-eyed boy whistles while he mends a 
broken wagon; a blue-eyed little girl cheeps like a 
sparrow as she combs her dolly’s hair, and down in 
the kitchen Bridget is pouring from her happy heart 
the full, rich strains of athleen Mavourneen. 
There are no crimes committed in those homes, and 
few discordant notes are struck. Singing churches 
are as dear, delightful places as singing homes. If 
you can make your congregation in church or Sun- 
day-school sing, you can make them work and pray 
and give. ‘‘ The meaning of song goes deep. ho 
is there that in logical words can express the effect 
that music has on us? A kind of inarticulate, un- 
fathomable speech which leads us to the edge of the 
infinite and lets us for a moment gaze into that.” 

For he is good, for his lovingkindness endureth 

Jor ever toward Israel(y. 11). This is the eternal 
“and only true theme for religious music: ‘‘ The good- 
ness and loving kindness of the living God.” You 
cannot squeeze religious music out of skepticism or 
despair. Goethe once remarked that it was curious 
that out of all the poetry he had written not one song 
had been incorporated in Christian hymnology. But 
it is not at all strange in the judgment of posterity, 
for religious feeling was not in his soul, great as it 
was. e did not seem to know by any personal ex- 
perience the love and goodness of God. Cast out of 
a books all hymns that do not breathe them. 
hey may find a contemptible expression of course, 
and undoubtedly do. —— of these hymns are full 
of bombast and sentimentality, and no mission could 
be finer than the invention of some remorseless 
winnowing fan that would blow all this chaff into 
oblivion. I have a musical friend who says that she 
would sooner swear than sing ‘‘rag-time” music. 
Some of the so-called ‘‘ gospel hymns” are almost 
rofane. But their theme, the goodness and the 
oving kindness of the living God, is true and im- 
mortal. 
Wept with a loud voice; and shouted... for joy 
(v. 12). Who shall define for us the *‘ sphere of the 
emotions” in our religious life and worship? No 
one! During my theological seminary course a lec- 
turer solemnly asked: ‘‘ When shall a minister weep 
in the pulpit ?’’ ‘When he can’t help it,” replied a 
student, wisely but impertinently. All true emo- 
tion is uncontrollable, or at least unvolitional, and if 
we do not feel it in our worship, it is a disgrace and 
asin to assume it. ‘‘ Pumped up” feelings are not 
feelings at all, but only volitions. Our feelings flow 
out of fountains and are not hoisted out of wells by 
machinery. But we must find the way to more con- 
stantly arouse the emotions in our worship, or it will 
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die of-adry rot. Unemotional worship is like un- 
emotional love—nothing! ‘Tears and laughter are as 
much a part of true worship as words and gesture 
are of conversation. I feel that I have stimulated 
worship as truly by a funny story or a humorous 
remark, when they ring true, as by an answer from 
the catechism or a quotation from a hymn. 

Let us build with you; for we seek your God (v. 
2). No teacher can possibly exaggerate the touch- 
ing pathos of that request. ‘‘ Let us build with you, 
for we seek your God!” Of what multitudes of 
eager, hungry souls has that been true in all the 
ages—to whom ‘‘the unco guid” have superciliously 
replied, ‘‘ Ye have nothing to do with us in building 
the house of our God.” Let us all speak out of our 
experience! I speak out of my own when I say that 
the worst danger of the Christian church this very 
day lies in its inability to recognize the multitudes 
who want to build with us because they are seeking 
our God. We do not seem to trust them, or at least 
to know how to incorporate their work into our build- 
ing. How many scientists, how many artists, how 
many business men, how many philanthropists, how 
many reformers there are who are seeking God as 
earnestly as we ourselves, and whose aid would be 
of incalculable value to the church if we only would 
let them add it to the work we are doing! 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


Obstacles are often like logs ina stream, turning 
the river into a reservoir. 


a 


The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


The Spirit of the Temple-Builders 
1. The Spirit of Consecration : 

Builded the altar, ... dburnt-offerings thereon (Ezra 3 : 2, 3). 
What shall I render unto Jehovah ? (Psa. 116 ; 12-14.) 
Present your bodies a uving sacrifice (Rom. 12: 1). 

Draw nigh to God, . . . will draw nigh to you (James 4 : 8). 
2. The Spirit of Scripture-Study : 

Kept the feast, ... as it is written (Ezra 3: 4, 5). 

These words . . . shals be upon thine heart (Deut. 6 : 6, 7). 
Meditate thereon day and night (Josh..1 : 8). 

His delight is in the law of Jehovah (Psa. 1 :-2). 

3. The Spirit of Liberal Giving : 

They gave money also unto the masons (Ezra 3: 7). 

Vow, and pay ine Tore your God (Psa. 76: 11). 
Hcnor Jehovah with thy substance (Prov. 3:9). —_. 
Soweth bountifully . . . reap also bountifully (2 Cor, g : 6). 
4. The Spirit of Personal Work : 

The work of the house of Jehovah (Ezra 3 : 8, 9). 
Abound unto every good work (2 Cor 9: 8). 

A people . . . zealous of good works (‘Titus 2 : 14). 
Perfect in every good thing (Heb. 13 : 20, 21). 
sg. The Spirit of Praise : 

They sang... in praising... shouted (Ezra 3 : 10-13). 
In the midst. . . will I praise thee (Psa. ‘22 : 22. 23). 
Offereth ... ne glorifieth me (Psa. £o : 23). 

In psalms and hymns and spiritual songs (Eph. 5 : 19), 
6. The Spirit of Separation from Evil: 

Ye have nothing to do with us (Ezra 4: 1-3). 
Walketh not in the counsel. . . wicked (Psa. 1: 1), 
Come ye out from among them (2 Cor. 6 ; 16-18). 

No fellowship with . . . works of darkness (Eph. 5 : rr). 


a 
Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Assuciation ) 


. Wotship commenced 
. Rebuilding the temple 


Monday.-—-Ezra 3:1-9....... 
‘Tuesday.—Ezre 3: t0to4:5.... 
Wednesday.—Ezra 4:6-16.....% 5... 
‘Thutsday.—Ezra 4 : 17-24. ...... The building stopped 
Friday.—Jer. 93: 7-14. . .. . .. . . Prophecy of gladness 
Saturday.—Psalm 84 ....... Longing for God's house 
Sunday.—1 Cor. 3:6-17. ...... . . The living temple 


+4 


The best answer to tears for the past is toil for 
the present. 
—e 


Hints for the Superintendent 
; By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


OTE.—Bear in mind, that only by repetition can 
we impress truth on the memory. Therefore, 
each Sunday review at least the lesson of the 

previous week very briefly. Do not think that this 
is time wasted, for it is not. Indeed it is time 
gained. 

Review.—For what purpose did the Jews under 
Zerubbabel return to Jetenahosn ¥ About how long 
had the temple been in ruins? (Over fifty years.) 
What was the first thing that they did when they 
began to build? (They rebuilt the altar.) Yes, this 
was right, for then they could offer sacrifices to God. 
Wher the foundations of the temple were laid, how 


. . Oppositién” 
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did the people show their joy? But I hear a sound 
very different from that of shouting. What is that 
sound? Why did the old men weep ? 

Now I see a kind of committee come to Zerubbabel. 
Who are these people? What did they propose ? 
Why did Zerubbabel decline their offer ? en they 
were not allowed to help build, what did they do? 
Did this prevent the temple from being built ? 

There are to-day in our land many temples to God. 
In some of these it may be we have a part, having 
contributed to their cost. But there is a temple 
which each of us may build in which no one can take 
any part besides ourselves. What is that temple ? 
The temple of our own hearts. Now have some one 
read 1 Corinthians 3: 16. ‘‘ Know ye not that yeare 
a temple of God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth 
in you.” (See also 1 Cor. 6: 19.) This shows that 
our hearts may—yes, should—be the temples in which 
God dwells. And does he dwell there? Something 
must dwell in each heart, and if God does not dwell 
there then evil does. What do you want to have in 
your heart, the divine presence 
or the presence of evil? And if 
our hearts are not the temples of 


the living God+then the best thing A 
that we can do is to offer the 

rayer, ‘‘ Create in me a clean TEMPLE 
eart, O God; and renew a right BUILT 


spirit within me” (Psa. 51 : 10). 

And will God answer this prayer ? 

Most certainly, if it is offered in 

true penitence for past sin and desire for future 
holiness. 

The Blackboard.—When you have reviewed the 
facts of the lesson, put on the board the words 
A Temple Built. When you come to the close of 
the application, surround the words with the outline of 
a heart, and you have ‘the point of the lesson for 
your own school, and for each scholar. 


New York City. 


The Superintendent’s Lantern 


The gto | black-and-white lantern slides are sug- 
gested for use in connection with this lesson. Where thee 
electric lantern is used, these slides may be shown upon the 
screen without materially darkening the room. For further 
information, address The Sunday School Times Company. 


The ‘Temple Area, Jerusalem (The Sunday 
School Times Lesson Picture). 


Rebuilding the ‘Temple. 
Priests Vessels of the Temple. 
= 


When a people cease to build temples, they begin 
to build their own tomb, 


te 
Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ** Bible Songs "’) 


*The church's one foundation."’ Psalm 100 : 1-5 


** Christ is our corner-stone.’ (1399: 1-4. 200:1-4.) 
* Arise, O King of grace."’ Psalm 87 : 1-7. 
“Christ is made the sure founda-  (118:1, 2 174: 1, 2.) 


tion."* 
a. where'er thy people.” 
‘Founded on Thee, our living."’ 
** Glorious things of thee are 
spoken."’ 
**O Lord of hosts, whose glory." 


Psalm 136: 1, 2, 12, 13. 
(203 : 1,2,10, 11. 293 : 1-3.) 
Psalm 147 : 1-4. 
(219: 1-6, 317: 1-3.) 
Psalm 118 : 12-14. 
(171: 11-13. 240: 1-6.) 


Graded Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


Quarter’s Thought: God’s Goodness and Care over 
His People. He Careth for You. 

Lesson Story: .The People Praised God for His 
Goodness in Allowing them to Rebuild the 
Temple. 


Lesson Aim: We Should be Living Temples for God. 


Notss.—1. The lesson story should include the 
dedication, through chapter 6. 

2. A few blocks will help to illustrate this lesson, 
allowing the children to place them for a foundation. 
In the-application to character-building, some could 
be marked Obedience, Love, Faith, Courage, etc., 
with a simple explanation of the meaning of Christ 
as a corner-stone. 











INTRODUCTION, 
Sing the first verse of 
** Little builders all are we, 


Building for God’s eye to see,’’ 
(Special Songs and § 


etc, 

ices, by Mrs. Kennedy.) 
This spring, after several old buildings had been 

torn down, and the rubbish cleared away, some work- 

men dug a hole, and others laid the foundation of a 
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large church. When it was’ about as high as you 

there were special services, with music and speeches, , 
one afternoon, for the laying of the corner-stone. 

Many people gathered to see this great stone put in 

place, as it contained a box with pictures, papers, 

etc. Such exercises often occur when the foundation 

of a public building is finished. Something like this 
as after the Jews returned from Babylon. 

(Write Jews Returned.) 


REVIEW. 


Cyrus had given back their treasures, and told 
them to rebuild God’s Temple. (Write it.) They 
reached Jerusalem, singing, ‘‘The Lord hath done 
great things for us ; whereof we are glad,” yet they 
couldn't build the temple right away, for they had to 
clear away the rubbish, and to fix some houses to 
live in. Besides this, Cyrus had told them to send 
men to Lebanon for cedar trees like those which Solo- 
mon had used in the first temple. It was hard work 
to chop the trees and haul them to the seashore, then 
to float them on rafts to Joppa, and haul them to Je- 
rusalem. But they did not wait for a temple before 
they began to worship God. Very soon they built 
an altar, where they offered sacrifices every morning 
and ee Then they kept the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, or Thanksgiving, and tried to obey God’s 
laws. 





LESSON. 


By the second year they were ready to begin the 
foundation, so they planned special services. A 
om choir of singers, also priests with trumpets, and 

evites with cymbals, praised the Lord, as King 
David used todo. They were divided into two parts, 
and answered one another as they sang : 


1. ‘*O give thanks unto the Lord ; for he is good :’’ 
2. ** For his mercy endureth forever.”’ 


This was one of the Psalms (136th). When the 
po heard the singing, and saw the foundation 

sgun, how they shouted and rejoiced. (Add Re- 
jo .). Some old men who remembered the first 
temple really cried for joy with a loud voice, because 
they were so glad, while others cheered so loud that 
the people could’ not tell between the shouts of jo 
and the noise of weeping which was heard afar off. 
How strange that seems ! 

Some neighboring people heard about the building, 
and asked to help (chap. 4: 1, 2), but Zerubbabel an- 





TURNED 
JOICED 
BUILT 


JEWS 











swered, ‘‘ Ye have nothing to do with us,” etc. 
King Cyrus: commanded us to rebuild the house of 
God, so they worked away. (Add Rebuilt.) Then 
those people became their enemies, and troubled 
them in every way until another king ruled in place 
of Cyrus. They wrote a letter to him, telling him 
how iene were rebuilding the temple, and that if 
he looked in the records, he would find that they had 
once been very — and if they rebuilt their 
city they might troublesome. The king replied 
that the-building must stop, and it did for several 
years, until God sent his prophet Haggai to stir up 
the Jews to finish the house. Somebody else sent a 
letter to the king, asking him to examine the rec- 
ords to see if Cyrus had not ordered them to build. 
Then the king found the proclamation which we 
studied in our last lesson, so he sent another mes- 
sage (Ezra6: 7): ‘*Let the work of this house of 
Géd alone;" let the people build, etc. He ordered 
their enemies to give material day by day to help 
them,-atid said that if anybody interfered with the { 
building, his own house should torn down. 

By-and-by, when-the temple was finished, there 
was more rejoicing, because it was dedicated, or 
giventoGod. Then wy meg: the Passover.(chap. 6: 
15-19), aud praised the again for his goodness. 
Best -of- all, they-gave their hearts to God, to love 
and serve him: (Draw the heart around God’s tem- 

le.) 
. If you were to build a house for God, how would 
you do the work? I thought so,—the very best that 
~ou could. 





** We are building every day 
A temple the world may not see. 
Building, building every day, 
Building for eternity.’’ 


The Bible says, ‘‘ Your body is the temple of the 
Holy Ghost.” God gave us these bodies, not only to 
eat and drink and sleep and wear clothes, but that 
his own Spirit might live in us. When a man uses 
his. mouth to swear, or fills himself with strong drink, 
do you think his body is fit for a temple where God 
can live? So many people spoil their bodies by sin 
because they let Satan come and live in their hearts. 
Un ss they get rid of sin, and let Jesus in, they can 




















LESSON FOR OCTOBER 22 (Ezra3:10t04:5) 





— 
To Aid 
Digestion 
Half a teaspoon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in 


half a glass of water makes 
digestion natural and easy. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic 


If your druggist can’t supply you, send 25 
cents to Rumrorp CuumicaL Works, Provi- 
dence, R. I., for sample bottle, postage paid. 








A Dainty Gift 


The Lord's Prayer enameled on a 
beautiful heart-shaped 
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never be God’s temple. Our Golden 
Text says, ‘‘ The temple of God is holy, 
which temple ye are.”” How many-want 
to be God’s temple? It means the same 
as our verse, ‘‘ Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.” 

Children like you are building foun- 
dations, and every stone should be good 
and true, because what you put into the 
first of life you put into the whole of life. 
If you want to be good men and women, 
you must be good children. if you are 
God's temples, Jesus will help you. 


** Little builders, day by day, 
Building with the words we say ; 
Building from our hearts within, 
Thoughts of good, or thoughts of sin. 
Building with the deeds we do, 
Actions ill, or pure and true. 

Oh! how careful we must be 
Building for eternity. 
Building, building every day, 
Help us Lord to watch and pray.”’ 
Peoria, ILL. 
b 4 


The danger is not so much in the 


taint on the currency as in the taint on 
the co-operation. 


ae 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 





Bookmarker 


It is made of aluminum, and shines like 

silver.’ Sent, postpaid, to any address for 

ten cents. A useful and inexpensive 

gift for your scholars at Christmas. 
Order to-day, from 


Newton Supply Company 
Newton, Mass. 


OXFORD MAPS 


By Prof: HS: OSBORN, ‘LL.D. 





Palestine These mage cover all oe po Geo- 
, and are accepted author- 
Western Asia fy 0% 


ity, containing all recent discover- 


Egypt and Sinai‘: The maps of Palestine and of 


Western Asia are essential for the 


» lessons of the year. Special prices 
St. Paul’s to Sabbath-schools Pa emer maps; 
Travels also for the four maps as a set. 


OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, Oxford, Ohio. 








BLACKSTONE, VA. 


The Fountain Pen re- 
ceived. Am much 
pleased with it. It isa 
perfect gem. Thank you! 

Yours truly, 
W. B. D. 


We have more of these “ perfect 
ems.’ Shall we send yours ? 
oes will buy it. 

The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 





‘+ dreants “to, work. 











500 BIBLE STUDIES 500 
Just the thing for busy workers. 500 
short, sharp, concise, Outline Bible 

contributed by promi- 
nent workers all over the world. 64 


Thoroughly Evangelical. .A 
farge range of sub: , very useful 
in ing meetings, private study, 
etc. Index of each Study. Limp 
Cloth 26c, post; . Stamps taken, 

te wanted. Address GEO. W. 
BLE, Lakeside Building, Chicago. 


PRINT MY OWN 


Cards, circulars, etc., with 
a fs Press. Small news- 
paper press, $18. Money 
saved. oney - making 
business anywhere. ‘I pye- 
setting easy by the printed 
. instructions sent. rite to 
ees factory for illustrated cata- 
exces sion CRE Se Mra 
qusmeuion : “* 

Meriden, Conn. 


















D&SSte COURSES AT HOME. Write President 
Cc. J. Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, la. 





Read Prudential (for. 


When answering advertisements, please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 








HE chief value of this lesson, which 
should include the whole of chap- 

ter 3, is that it presents the He- 
brew ideal of laying the foundations of 
a nation. It was in the hope of making 
| their prophet’s visions real, and as in- 
| spired by them, that the Jews who re- 
|turned from Babylon became a great 
| power to bless the world, even though 
| aeey never gained national indeperi- 
dence except for a few troubled years. 
| We attain the highest possibilities by 
doing what we can to put our noblest 
Two steps taken by 
these Jews to build a nation stand as an 
example to us: 


They organized public worship (vs. 


1-6). As soon as they had made homes 
for themselves among the poor peasants 
who had been left undisturbed by in- 
vading armies, they began to lay these 
| foundations for a nation: 
(a.) They built an altar. On the spot 
where it was said that Abraham had 
offered his son Isaac; where King David 
| had set the ark five centuries before; 
where thé glory of Jehovah had filled 
the house which Solomon built, they 
kindled again the sacrificial fires (vs. 
1, 6). The high priest Jeshua and the 
prince Zerubbabel led the services. The 
dreams of a restored nation began to 
take form in confession of sin, and re- 
newal of their covenant with Jehovah.” 
| It was in such a spirit that the pil- 
grims laid foundations in New England. 
heir motive in coming to it was to main- 
tain their freedom to worship God. blew 4 
| erected houses of worship and school- 
houses, in which they taught their chil- 
dren knowledge and righteousness. By 
these foundations they grew strong. Our 
| nation now needs these things no less 
than our fathers did, for the world has 
comie to be the field in which we must 
either rule by righteousness or be over- 
come by those-stronger than ourselves. 
(6.) They kept up daily services to 
honor God. Sacrifices were offered morn- 
ing and evening, as.prayers are now of- 
fered in Christian homes. We cal] such 
devotions the family altar. It is said to 
be gradually disappearing. If that is 
true, the strength of the nation is going 
with it. Every newly married couple 
who erect such an altar serve their coun- 
try by doing it as truly as those who 
fight its battles. When selfishness pulls 
down these altars and claims for its own 
uses the time which belongs to worship, 
the foundations of the nation are being 
undermined. Show your pupils that 
for one person or one family to allow 
private prayer to cease, the family altar 
to decay, or to withdraw from church 
worship, is to give that one’s influence 
to help to efface the glory of the nation 
which is our inheritance. 
(c.) They re-established the festivals 


( Continued on next page. second column) 
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TO ENTERTAIN AND INFORM EVERY 
MEMBER of the FAMILY EVERY WEEK 





The Youth's 
Companion 


will bring to subscribers in the fifty-two issues of the 


1906 Volume (new subscribers ordering at once receiving 
all the issues for the remaining weeks of 1905 free) 


SERIAL STORIES, each if bound in book 


form equal to a $1.25 volume. 


5 LEADING ARTICLES by men and 


women famous in all the great vocations. 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTIONS on 
subjects of the utmost interest and variety. 


CAPITAL STORIES by the most en- 
tertaining of living writers of fiction. 
$12,000.00 will be shared equally by Companion subscribers 
who secure five other new subscriptions. Send for information. 


NOTES on Current Events and Discov- 
eries i Science and Natural History. 


ANECDOTES of the Wise and Great, 


Selections of Miscellany, Poems, etc. 


PLP AL A 


EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER 


Who cuts out and sends this slip at once (or mentions the name of 
this publication) with $1.75 for The Youth’s Companion for the 


fifty-two weeks of 1906 will receive 
All the issues of The Companion for the remaining 
F E The Companion’s ‘‘ Minutemen’ Calendar for 
1906, printed in twelve colors and gold. 
Announcement of the 1906 Volume sent with Sample Copies of the Paper Free. 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


weeks of 1905. 
The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s 


Double Numbers. AA 143 
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B. & B. 


fall catalogue ready 


A complete story of the store’s 67 depart- 
ments—and quoting money-saving prices on 
things you need and will buy. 

Sent free to any address - specify No. 70. 

Also special catalogues of *‘ Lace Cur- 
tains,’’ ** Furs,’’ ** Books,’’ and ‘* Laces and 
Embroideries ’’—all free. 





























Send for samples of §4 and 56 inch Mixed 


Suitings at 50c. a yard for practical evi- | 


dence of our ability to give you better goods 
for your money. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 
Allegheny, Pa. 








** | paid no attention to that advertise- 
— until I saw it in The Sunday School 
mes. 














WINTER CLOTHING OFFER. 


FREE SAMPLE and TRIAL 
PROPOSITION. 

If you would have any use for a 
heavy weight all wool Suit, Overcoat or 
ulster, then DON'T BUY ELSEWHERE 
at any price, under ony circumstan 
until you cut this advertisement out 
and mail itto us. You will then receive 
by return mali free, — , the 
Grandest Clothin, 








of. 
You will get FREE a big book of cloth 
samples of Men's 5 ee FREE an 


ext uali tape measu: ord 
sneasure) theese a book of Latest Fash- 


fons, Tpecrigtbens and illustrations of 
all kinds of cee formen. We will 
explain why we can sell at prices so 
much lower than were gues before 








ure gua: 
fit. You by od get our Free Tri Offer, 
our Pay After Received Proposition. 
With the free outfit goes a special or- 
der ey for ordering, return envel- 
opes, etc. You can get a whole Suit, 
an extra pair of Pants an - 
coat under our offer for about ONE- 
MALF wane some ( co cee tailors would charge fo; en: 
will as- 


hat you 
 antil 
what 











have been “clotnEs 
you cut a ad. t- and As to us and 
you get by return mail, FREE. POSTPAID 


SEARS, RC ROEBUCK & CO.,cricaco 


1865——1905 


Land Credit Bonds 


What is a Land Credit Bond? It 
is a certificate of indebtedness by us, 
guaranteed first, by a deposit with the 
Illinois Trust and Savings. Bank of an 
aggregate number of mortgages equal- 
ing the issue of the bond; second, by 
the capital stock of our Company ; and 
third, by the individual responsibility 
of our stockholders, determined by 
the Statutes of Illinois. May we send 
you a copy of our ‘‘ Deed of Trust ’”’ 
with the Illinois Trust and Savings 
Bank ? 


The Pearsons-Taft Land Credit Co. 
Nartford Building, Chicago 


ing. BO 

















| sequent suffering restored to me. 


(Continued from preceding page) 


(vs. 4, 5). The first to occur was the 
Feast of Tabernacles, to which our 
Thanksgiving Day corresponds, ‘These 
gatherings of the people together for 
public worship on Fxed days enlarged 
their acquaintance with one another, 
kept them informed of public affairs, 
and strengthened their faith in God. 
The holidays which have the — 
hold on the people are of religious char- 
acter. Yet not only such festivals as 
Christmas and Easter, but such as 
Washington's Birthday and Indepen- 
dence Bay, commemorating great 
events in our history, ought to turn the 
thoughts of the people to God as their 
Leader and Deliverer. The true patriot, 


fail to recognize and to impress on others 
their nobler meanings. 

They organized civil govérnment 
around the altar (vs. 7-13). The Jews 
believed that the true basis of national 
union was common worship of God and 
work for him. So they began their new 
national life by 

(a.) Orderly provision for the temple 
(vs. 8,9). The civil ruler, the high priest 
and others of rank in church and state, 
assigned work to the Levites, who were 
to direct the service of the others. That 
was giving character and stability to the 
social life. It is just what every Chris- 
tian ought to do in principle. 
is wasted by those who profess to be 
disciples of Christ, who, when they move 
into a new neighborhood, go from church 
to church, helping none of them much 
and hindering their own growth in holi- 
ness. It takes an amazingly long time 
for some Christians to settle in a church 
home. The temple of God to-day is built 





has some particular place in it, and should 
| find it if he is not already in it. The 
| temple is built and kept in repair only 
| by organized effort. 

(4.) Arousing the enthusiasm of the 
eople. Musicis a great aid in carry- 
ing the thought up toGod. Trumpets 
and cymbals in the hands of priests and 
sons_of Asaph, with songs and chants, 
a chorus of trained voices proclaiming 
the goodness and mercy of God, brought 
| in a great revival (vs. 10,11), The favor 
|of God now, as it was then, is given to 
| genuine prayer and work for revival of 
religion. 
| (¢.) Cultivating religious emotions. 
| Because the revival did not restore the 
| glory of the years before the exile, those 
wept who remembered it. So some 
Christians now bewail Aine va aye 


Found Right Path 
After a Palse Start 
‘*In 1890 I began to drink coffee. 


joyed life. At first I noticed no bad 
effects from the indulgence, but in course 
of time found that various troubles were 
coming upon me. 

‘'Palpitation of the heart took unto 


ranged that even a light meal caused 
me serious distress. 


to help me, and then I dose 
patent medicines till I was thorotighly 
disgusted and-hopeless. 

** Finally I began to suspect that coffee 
was the cause of my troubles. I experi- 


small cup at breakfast. This helped some 
but did not altogether relieve my dis- 
tress. It satisfied me, however, that I 
was on the right track. 

**So I gave up the old kind of coffee 
altogether and began to use Postum Food | 
Coffee. 





| conditions 





in his enjoyment of these days, does not | 





Much life | 


of living stones, and every one of them | 


| ment. 
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because the past is not 
brought back. But many shouted for 
joy because of the blessing they had (vs. 
12, 13). If those whose faces are toward 
the future shout loud enough, then the 
mourning of those looking toward the 
past will help the general enthusiasm, 
and the whole chorus will be praise to 
God for his goodness and because his 
mercy endureth forever. 

(d.) Excluding those not in sympathy 
with their aims (4: 1-5). Those neigh- 
bors had lived for a whole generation 
around ruined Jerusalem without taking 
a step toward erecting an altar. If they 
had been admitted, they would have 
broken up the organization. They tried 
to do this outside, and failed. ight- 
eous exclusiveness is as necessary to 
the worship of God as unity. The only 
real unity in religion is the unity of those 
who are one in spirit and aim. 


Boston. 
~ 
Every true revival ts a rebuilding. 
al 


The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Rebuilding the Temple 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Ezra 2 to 
6; Haggai). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

According to Ezra 2 to 4, the relatively 
small number of Babylonian exiles who 
returned to Judah began without delay 
to observe a stated worship on the old 
sacred temple site, rebuilding the altar 
and maintaining the required offerings. 
It was, moreover, their desire to restore 
the temple at the earliest possible mo- 
At once contracts were entered 
into for timber and artificers, and in the 
second hp the edifice was actually 
begun, the corner-stone being laid with 
appropriate ceremonial. To this joyous 
celebration, so ful' of significance to 
those who could remember the noble 
structure of the days of Jeremiah, the 
‘‘adversaries” flocked, not, indeed, to 
scoff, but ned care for recognition as co- 
laborers and fellow-worshipers. Re- 
buffed by Zerubbabel and Jeshua, who 
feared the deterioration of their follow- 
ing by the admixture of these semi- 
heathens, these residents used their 


| powerful influence to secure a decree 


commanding a suspension of building, 
a delay effectual for more than sixteen 
years. 

Meanwhile Cyrus died after a reign of 
marked success, Cambyses, his son, 
found a maniac’s death after a frenzied 


| careér, and finally Darius was elected 


‘*At that time I was. healthy and en- | 


itself sick and nervous headaches, and | 
eventually my stomach became so de- | 


|end. Their prophetic leaders, 
‘*Our physician’s prescriptions failed ' 
myself with | 


sovereign of Western Asia. Being with- 
out hereditary right to rule, he had to 
prove his royalty by conquering those 
who sought to rebel. Many nations 
asserted their independence, and his 
task was onerous. During the disturb- 
ances of these first years, the Jewish 
colony found their opportunity for self- 
assertion. Their permission to erect the 
temple had never been revoked; the re- 
straint formerly exercised was at an 
Haggai 
and Zechariah, seized the opportunity 
to urge their people to rise up and build 


| the temple. 


|of Haggai. 
mented by leaving it off, except for one | 


Whoever studies this lesson should 
not fail to read carefully the little book 
It is truly a tract for the 
times, the faithful report of a brief, 
strenuous, successful campaign. At in- 


| tervals of about a month Haggai pub- 


licly urged the 


pte arguing the in- 
consistency of t 


eir personal comfort or 


| even luxury and their neglect of Jeho- | 7 


vah's house, the probability that these 


In ten days I found myself | calamities had been permitted in order 
greatly improved, my nerves steady, my | to stir their consciences, the 
head clear, my heart's action rapidly im- | | temple which was to be, an 


glory of the 
the prom- 


proving, my appetite improved, and the | ises for those who honored God. 


ability to eat a hearty meal without sub- | 


this condition remains. 


‘* Leaving off coffee and using Postum (Ezra 6 : 


did this, with no hel 


These exhortations prevailed, the peo- 
And | ple (Ezra‘s : 1, 2) began to build, all 
|drances were overcome, and finally 


15) the temple was completed,— 


from drugs, as I | a monument of heroic foresight, bravery, 


abandoned the use of medicines when I | and persistence. 


began to use the food coffee.” Name 

given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
There's a reason. 
Read the little book, 

Wellville,” in each pkg. 








Il. Rererence L&TeRATURE. 


For a lifelike portrayal of this history 


‘“‘The Road to| which follows the text closely, see Hun- 


( Continued on-next page, second column) 





OCTOBER 7; 


13-15 


Draftsmen 


1905 








Pages 13 and 15, Dixon’s 
Pencil Guide, tell the 
name and number of the 
particular pencil that 
should be in the hands of 
every draftsman. 


Other pages for every 
person and every use. 


Dixon’s Pencil Guide, a 32-page book, in- 
dexed by vocations, correctly indicates the 
right pencil for your special use. The book 
is absolutely /ree. 


Department A C 
JosEPH Dixon CRUCIBLE Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 








Church Furnishings 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEWYORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


Main Office & Works F4Sthpa bette mass, 
0oK- 


ASTINGS 





Farr Prices ALL Siam 


ENTERTAINMENTS 
CHURCH MAGIC LANTERNS, STEREOPTICONS 


for illustrating sermons, giving entertain- 

ments, itustrating hymns. Finest coulee” 
SCHO 0 0 | tion of slides. p cotalogee TRE 
MCALLISTER 49 Nassau St., N. y. 


SLIDES ‘om pnorocuarns 
LANTERN BE 


eeamtson ED ont | 















pkg A i 
FOR SALE AND FOR R 

Mt. Sinai Series; Biblical a 

Biblical Archeolo, Series, Palestine Series, etc. 

accompanied b ‘Descriptive ectaee written by 

Prof. Frederick Wright, D.D., L.b. Sunday- 

school ‘Lessons Illustrat 
RECORDS OF THE PAST EXPLORATION SOCIETY, 

215 Third St., S. E., Washington, D. C. 


























INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 
Gia for particulars. Atk for catalogue 

ton Street,” Fsians ieo,s me 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 
Searly 400 oburches using our onpe: 

Sanitary Pama me Outfit a. Fe 
For eiectriz, gas, soe oil. Send LIGHT 
pny 1. P.  Prink. $s 55t Pearl St., New York. 
CHURCH BELLS anc'peat 
McSHANE BELL BOUNDRY, Baltimore, Nd. 
THE GENUINE | MEREELY B EL [ , 


THE GREAT CHURCH 
and PEALS 
Best Superior Copper and Tin. 
The mont pertect, highest class bells in the sory 





Meneely &  Waterviiet. West Troy P. U.. 











Have you ever tried The Sunday 
School Times Lesson Pictures as a 
help in interesting your class in the 
lesson? Ten cents will pay for a 
quarter's set,—thirteen different pic- 
tures and two maps, each on a sepa- 
rate sheet of enameled paper. 











Read Prudential 


Advertisement 
and send in coupon. 
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| (Continued from preceding page) 
| ter, ‘‘ After the Exile” (Vol. I, pp. 50- 


151). Kent, ‘*History of the Jewish A 
| People” (pp. 126-143), and Wade, ‘Old To say that s | an Oxtord is sufficient. | 
9 | Testament History" (pp. 466-470), re- The New Editions will IN prove a delightful surprise.”* 


| construct the historical situation some- — Christian Nation, 1004. | 
JUST ISSUED | ) 


e | what. Ryle, ‘‘Ezra and ental JUST ISSUED! i enart te: iie menedie.” 
|\(Cambridge Bible 16-52), is an excel- > | 
in Cash | lent commentary. For Haggai consult OXFORD ‘ OXFORD i 
| ** Messages of the Later Prophets ” (pp. Teachers’ Bibles Brevier Black Faced | 

* 























| 197-212), and Smith, ‘‘The Book of the With New. 2oth Century Helps ar rge type in small compass. 
rizes | Twelve” (Vol. II, pp. 225-252). ranged in One Alphabetical Order. Ready August, 1905 : 
1, B ‘ype 
| III. Questions For Stupy AND Discus- Peast, & feck Faced T 
4 mest coat G ua 
. SION, + wonder, clear im @ smail- 
will be iven by THE To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- Ss. Ss. Scholars’ Bibles sise boo) 
LapIEs’ OME JourNnAL ful consideration, to. members of the class.] With New Helps Under One Aipha- The Oxford Bijou 
1. The Spirit of the Return. (1). — —— spels 
and THe Sa TURDAY What purposes were foremost in the ere Pn Serine one Dost Size of page, aac inches 
EveENING Post this winter |minds of those who came back with ous Bibles.”’ Printed in Ler e Clear Ty, Fn the 
Sie 3 cat Sheshbazzar from Babylon? (2). Did ade bon caxaanoue ene Saree - Day ae 
— Spring 5 "f a oe |these involve sacrifice in any form? OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS | Matthew, Mark, Lake, John 
rst-rate pay for work tha oa ‘i was the attitude of the ig Lather tinding so cents each | 


is casy and pleasant and sure. 2. The Laying of the Corner-Stone. 
(4.) Why did so simple a ceremony stir 


One woman got $1810 
‘ 2 h . | the audience ‘at once to enthusiasm and 
last oa another $1325 5) tears? (5.) Why did the work have to 
another oO; a man got cease for so long a time? 
. ae : g 3. The New Opportunity. (6.) How — 
$1004; another man $1 950. | did political complications open the way | Do you know about our attractive series of | «Tell Mother I’ll be There” 


, for a renewal of activity ? ones Sateh Shab ob ofteved. Gen snallle 
No chance of not making 1 Haggai the Prophet. (7) What}. SLORY AND SONG ? | , his benusitat sole which inns so stirred the mult 


> . - °° : tudes is one of 185 choice new and standard pieces in 
anything. It is almost too of his characteristics might we fairly a THE PINK ROSE, ,»» afranged with our “ Gems No. 2.” -“ Beyond the Silent River,” also 

F : . CHRISTIE’S OLD ORGAN,”’ song illustrations, | Nos. 21, 49, 66, 70, 84, 108, 112, 137, 151 are worth the i 
easy— people sometimes get infer from his words and deeds? (8.) aa 








**PILGRIM’S PROGRESS,”’ make a novel and | price of the boo is fine for Sunday-schools, revi- 
































‘ " | What was his main theme, and how did | ** SAVED AT SBA,” and esenetes a vets prngsal serviens, ted a. Sous. pneuses i 
the idea they haven’t got to || he enforce | it w ocapreregneny” “PROBABLE SONS." oF ents | tit, ese eesl.net tia Hct hie pops 
$ 5. é Complete emple. 9. ow f ME . " when ordering and we will give you, free, a copy 
do anything at all. No long was it in building? (10.) Consider | Chicago, 5) Waahiootaw Street. - the reat temperaace tract ages of Tease. Ke, 
expense involved and no | the significance of this structure at that New York, 150 Fifth Avenue. eve O.._Leulev' cat J 
: time to the Jewish people. r ————~ | SUNDAY- SCHOOL HYMN - BOOKS 
Ma“€€§ THAT SONG BOOK | ,woRhd Wie, HOSANIAS, oat, Sy"hdam 
° ° - cs -8C , 
Simply write to IV. Some Leapinc THovcuts,. of TILLMAN’S for SUNDAY =SCHOOLS you | Ecibel aud K. Frank Lehman, Send 30 cents for 
[For general discussion under the leader's directions.) must see. Send 24 cents for sample copy. ee ekt ieee eetansed 5 bos ity 
, CHARLIE D. TILLMAN in one week). Specimen pages free ; also. special 
The Curtis Publishing Company Haggai was not apparently a highly 14 Austell Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. i NB ag HE gy ly hy 5 
Ww Arch St., Phi > | gifted man, but he was dead in earnest. om equal merit, entitled ‘* Hymns of the Kingdom.’’ 
93 adelphia Temples, like churches, are not indis- EST HYMNS No, Geibel & Lehman 12% Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
pensable. God can be worshiped any- Month’s trial free. Returnable at our # a 
where. But men cannot afford to be Sake haw date, tha: Sol data, one. 100 NEW SONGS wn 
without them. Evangelical Pub. Co., 40 Lakeside Bidg., Chicago YOUNG PEOPLE’S SONGS OF PRAISE 
wee: mage — 30 cents per copy, by mail ‘& .oo per hundred. 
BosTON. When answering advertisements mention this paper. | The Biglow & Main Co., hicago, New York 














THE NEW : The altar aia comes before the = eee 
CENTURY j§\””” wap 








HYMNAL . THE 
Edited by Ask Marion Lawrance! PRUDENTIAL you may be so well and 
WILL L. THOMPSON gee te ane if Se Sematond Sup was 3H strong that the thought 


Author of ‘Thompson’s Popular Anthems. on Sunday-school matters—not biblical questions— STRENGTH OF of the necessity for Life In- 

that are of general interest. If not answered here, GIBRALTAR hz dl ee ti 
they will be replied to personally. Address “‘ Marion surance ardiy ever crosses 
Lawrance’s ag meg Box,’’ The Sunday School your mind But it should Oc- 
cur to you, upon reflection, 
that life insurance is not ob- 
tainable after a man’s health is 


Most of the selections in the New 


Century Hymnal were made by the Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
popular vote of nearly 10,000 min- 
isters and Sunday-school super- 





tntendents The Het oftiien 6m A SUPPLEMENTAL ANSWER.—Some time 

hausted in less than thirty days. a> eugaanes 0 qrention and an answer io 
ene ar to making cla maps sometimes calle * ° ie 

Fourth edition now ready. Seeadighh ox teed meee, seriously impaired, and when 


For Churches, Sunday-Schools, Miss Kate Marlin of Covington, Ohio, his days are clearly num- 
and Young People’s Meetings 0 rid rs — wit — J. > wr He bered. Now when a man can save a little money 
The book is expensively made and ae tenes thee @ aac ee ductiiun’ vemos ar by year without feeling it, when he can lay u 

bound in full cloth, vellum de luxe, 240 flour, made into a paste for making raised ye y y oO ; g it, : r ay up 

sees. “We Gill be heared i ceed a ee vara og Ane be secured than by a substantial fund against the day of his departure,— 

SAMPLE COPY FREE pe hae ais Gees of > « = Are hy aa when this protection for his family 7s possible and 
oe ee even very easy, what-would be your estimate of him 
if they should be left penniless ? 


dent, or Chorister, oa receipt of 8 cents to 
pay postage, if you will send us the name 
' ‘fe incured? 7 ors 34 
L & terest in Sunday-school work, I write to ask oe Is your life insured ? The holders of over six 
W. L. Thompson & Co., whether, in your judgment, it is best that the | million policies in The Prudential had reasons for insur- 











and address of four Sunday-school Super- BALTIMORE.—I planning a church for 
intendents or Choir Leaders. Address my congregation, and knowing your deep in- 











Liverpool Sunday-school room be so arranged that the | ° as , ; , 
Est » Ohio whole school—all depertnente—ean be - ma ing their lives inthiscompany. It would be decidedly 
7 mee “ia . . tite worth your while to know why and how The Pruden- 

ves, I would prefer to have all the de- : <3 tie > dem; > , i 
HRISTMAS pestassate Groen together on apecicl gere- tial can satisfy the demand for economy, convenience, 
| sions, except the primary and beginners. security and promptness in veritable Life Insurance. 


| They should be entirely separate from the 
SERVICES | main school for the most part, though there e 
| are advantages in having the primary de- 
“The Holy Star” 


partment so situated that it can be opened 

















| 5 : : F INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 
“ Holy Noel hd | Into the main room once in a while. Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 
OUR NEW c TATA PENRITH, MAN.—I would like your advice JOHN FP. DRYDEN, President Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
AN | as tu the best way to conduct Decision Day.— 
Ty ” J. seas P . 
A Christmas Merry-Go-Round The best answer I know to this question is cee a omeniiing aeeett to any action, I shall be glad to receive, free, par- 
in stamps, with your name and ad- | to be found in ‘‘ Decision Day,’’ a leaflet 
TEN packet containingone each of thease | Prepared by Mr. W. C. Pearce of Chicago, SPP Te RMD. scncccese 
vices and our new cantata, besides our | and furnished free upon application to the 
CENTS pone ag) ag I - gg * general secretary of any state or province, Tt errr. | re OR CRE Te eee UT eee 
booklets, novel candy boxes, etc. | or by the writer at Toledo, Ohio. The Sun- 
a @ Goctee. O00 St., Phile., Pa day School Times Co. has issued ** Decision Fre rrcrre ar eee yee ee ee TrLErerereree yy 
MacCalla & C A inc., 249 Dock - llr “ : , ad . . * . ” 
Day in. the Sunday-School,”” by the Rev. Sve a ee ee ee ee ee a ee Dept. 126 


Send ten its for of The 
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A few titles of books that have a purpose, —books of 


achievement. 


The list 1s worth scanning for present 


need and worth preserving for future: reference. 


The Life Story of Henry Clay Trumbull 5 Phillie B: Howard, $2.75, 


Dr. Trumbull’s biography is the story of a singularly strong and noble 
character in the making. A life so eventful even in boyhood, a personality 
so masterful and yet so childlike in its simple faith; and so rich in experience 
of men and events, is found perhaps once in a generation. The articles which 
appeared in The Sunday School Times have been considerably expanded beyond 
their serial form, and the book has been illustrated by photogravure portraits, 
A Pilgrimage to Jerusalem By Charles 4 

** Not only a charming tale of travel, a carefully written study of topogra- 
phy by a keen observer alive to the vibrations of color, but a panorama of 
Bible histories illuminated by devout reverence and vivid enthusiasm.’’—Sap- 
tist Commonwealth, Philadelphia. 

‘*So vital are these pages that the reader turns page after page, expecting 
to find a convenient place to pause, but instead of finding it is lured on still 
further, The next best thing to having been a member of the pilgrim band is 
to read this book,’’—Zutheran Observer. 


The Making of a Teacher 970 Ssipotd, 


‘*Except Dr. Trumbull’s ‘Teaching and Teachers,’ I do not know of a 
book on the subject which will compare with it in the making of a teacher out 
of the teacher-material in our Sunday-schools, . . . I shall want to be in a class 
that takes for its text-book Professor Brumbaugh’s ‘ Making of a Teacher.’ It 
is just the book for a teacher-training course,—so thoughtful, yet so clearly 
comprehended by the average teacher, I wish every Sunday-school in the 
world would this winter use it as a text-book.’’—F. WV. Peloudet. 

‘While the Sunday-school teacher has been especially in mind in the 
preparation of these exceptionally strong articles, they do not contain a word 
which does not apply with equal helpfulness.to the public school teacher. In 
fact, they state precisely what every teacher ought to know of the philosophy 
and psychology of teaching, in language which can be understood and ap- 
preciated by all.’’— 7he Ohio Educational Monthly, Columbus, Ohio. 


A Beginners’ Course in Bible Study Seoree Ai Hints ited 


‘Two years; each year 50 cents, postpaid. 


udet Trumbull 


Illustrated. 


By Prof. Martin G. Brumbaugh, Ph.D., LL.D. 


‘* A Beginners’ Course in Bible Study, issued by the American Section 
of the International Lesson Committee, for pupils under six years of age, with 
Teaching Hints by George Hamilton * Archibald, a Sabbath-school worker of 
high reputation on both sides of the Atlantic. The method followed in the 
Hints is to find a point of contact for the lesson in the child’s knowledge and 
experience, then to give suggestions as to the telling of the lesson story, and 
finally to show how the child may be guided to make his own deductions from 
the story.’’— Zeachers’ Monthly, Toronto, Ont., Can. 


Teacher-Training with the Master-Teacher 8%‘: 5;,Beardstes. 


‘**Since I have received Professor Beardslee’s book, a few days ago, I have 
made it the companion of my morning Quiet Hour of devotion, and have felt 
its‘stimulus and inspiration, It is a remarkable little volume. It compels its 
readers to think, and will. be of untold value, I believe, in teaching them how 
to teach others the teaching of the Great Teacher.’’—Francis E. Clark, 
President United Society of Christian Endeavor. 


Timothy Stand-by, the Sunday-School Man josepn fark, D.D. 
Paper, 25 cents; cloth, so cents. Postpaid. Illustrated. 

‘*T regard Timothy as most helpful, and calculated to stir up to better 
work and more progressive methods any Sunday-school worker, even though 
he be no dweller in ‘Sleepy Hollow’ or ‘The Land of Nod.’ I wish I had it 
in my power to give a copy to every Sunday-school worker, and especially to 
every superintendent in the Empire State. You have certainly produced a 
most wide-awake and stirring book, adapted to do very much good,’’—A. F, 


Schauffler, D.D. 
A Supplemental Bible Question Course 8¥,John B; Smith 


Arranged in lessons which may be covered in from three to five minutes 
each Sunday—by the teacher in the class or by the superintendent from the 
desk ; fifty-two Sundays with this book will work wonders in imparting to 
scholars that general knowledge of the Bible so often deplorably lacking. 

By Annie Trumbull Slosson 


White Christopher 75 cents, postpaid. Illustrated. 


‘* This new edition is most daintily bound and illustrated. The pathos of 
the story—the conquest of an idea—is told with Mrs, Slosson’s tender apprecia- 
tion, and it takes hold on one with a kind of awe that cannot be described, It 
needed a skilful touch and a reverent, and the picture as drawn is in living 
colors.’’—Presbyterian Standard, Charlotte, N. C. 

What Shall a Young Girl Read? 8, Margaret E. Sangster 

‘**What Shall a Young Girl Read?’ is one Mrs. Sangster’ s delightful 
messages to girls, written as a guide in the choosing of her companions in 
paper and type. Books of devotion, biography, fiction, poetry are named and 
characterized in that charming way that inspires the young reader to begin at 
once to get together her own library.’’— Zhe Deaconess Advocate, Chicago, JI. 


s By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 
Just a Minute! cents, postpaid. 


** It will well repay a reading. It has 128 pages, and about 150 thought- 
ful suggestions upon subjects of vital importance. Each comment can be 
readily read within a minute’s time. There are arrows from the bow of the 
Almighty, and they are feathered with illustrations which help them reach the 
mark,’’—Philadelphia Methodist, Philadelphia. 
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Pamphlets of Large Value and Small Cost 


For Sunday-School Workers 


How to Start and How to Stock a Home 
Department. 2 cents each; $1.00 a hundred ; 
8 pages. 


Getting at the Bible’s Precious Truths. 
By G. Campbell Morgan. A suggestive, stimulat- 
ing word on how to study the Word of God. 2 
cents each; $1.00 a hundred ; 8 pages. 


A Word at the Start. By Philip E. Howard. 
Especially for new teachers, 2 cents each; 75 
cents a hundred ; 6 pages. 


The Primary Teacher in the Country 
Sunday-School, 10 cents each ; $1.00 a dozen ; 
32 pages. 


Strengthening the Sunday - School Li- 
brary. By Elizabeth L. Foote. 10 cents each ; 
$1.00 a dozen ; 32 pages. 


What Are the Best Bible Commentaries ? 
By Professor Willis ]. Beecher, D.D. § cents each; 
50 cents a dozen; $3.00 a hundred ; 12 pages. 


The Pastors, the Seminaries, and the 
Sunday-Schools. 7 cents each; 75 cents a 
dozen ; $6.00 a hundred; 24 pages. 





What Am I Asked to Do on Decision Day? 
By J. R. Miller, D.D. An eight-page folder de- 
signed to be placed in the hands of the scholars. 
Single copy, 2 cents; $1.00 for one hundred. 


A Soul-Saving Sunday-School. By Profes- 
sor Amos R. Wells and A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 
Two articles, together making a _ sixteen-page 
pamphlet, designed for the use of teachers. Single 
copy, 3 cents; 25 cents for one dozen; $1.75 for 
one hundred, 


Temperance Leaflets 
The Boy in the Bible and Another Boy. 


A temperance service in song and story. 5 cents 
each ; 12 pages. 


Wanted—An Answer. An account of a 
mothers’-meeting where some startling facts were 
given. 2 cents each; $1.00 a hundred ; 12 pages. 


Supplemental Temperance Lessons : Read- 
ing Exercises for the Sunday-School. By 
John B. Smith. Four of these are published, any 
one of which may be used on Temperance Sunday, 
or at any other time, by the school or class. $1.00 
for one hundred copies. 


Making Every Scholar a Temperance 
Worker. By Mary and Margaret W. Leitch. 
Io cents a dozen ; 75 cents a hundred. 





Cigarettes: A Perilous Intemperance. 
Striking facts about the cigarette evil, with a list of 
business concerns whose employees are not allowed 
to smoke cigarettes. 2 cents each; $1.00 a bun- 
dred ; 6 pages. 


Miscellaneous Pamphlets 
The Young People and the Church. By 


President Woodrow Wilson of Princeton University. 
Keen thrusts, cutting deep into fundamental truths, 
that will startle parents and teachers and ministers 
into a new view of their responsibilities. Bound 
in fine leather, 50 cents. A beautiful gift book. 
In paper, 10 cents. 


Does a Tenth Belong to the Lord? A 
Christian who does not give a tenth robs the Lord: 
Dr. Trumbull shows why. One of the most 
widely used reprints from The Sunday School 
Times. Price, $1.00 a hundred. 


‘¢ if | Were a Minister.’’ By a Layman. 
*¢If | Were a Layman.”’ By a Minister. 
Did you ever hear an exceptionally bright minis- 
ister really ‘let himself out’’ in honest criticism of 
the laity? And a keen business man return the 
compliment for ministers? Seldom have any articles 
in The Sunday School Times attracted so much 
comment. In two separate 16-page pamphlets. 
Each 5 cents; 50 cents a dozen; $3.00 a hundred. 
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Effer- 


vescent 
Relief for 





or unpleasantness. 
Lp eo it has been 


sold on merit more than 60 years. 
At Druggists, soc. and $1, or by mail from 


Promptly effective. No 
Uf such unusual exce 


‘THE TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson Street, New York. 
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WY 
| Woodbury's Facial Soap by its ability to nourish and 
freshen while cleansing the minutely constructed cuticle 
permits one to make a good looking glass impression. 
Send 10 as. for samples of all four preparations. 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Sole Licensee, Cin. O 
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H. W. Pope (3 cents; $2.50 a hundred) ; 
| ‘*What Am I Asked to Do on Decision 
| Day?” by J. R. Miller (2 cents; $1 a hun- 
| dred) ; and ‘*A Soul-Saving Sunday-School,’’ 
| by Amos R. Wells and A. F. Schauffler (3 
| cents; $1.75 a hundred). 





BALTIMORE.—What is the average number 
of classes to the Sunday-school, according to 
the records of the International Association ?— 
N. M. P. 


The International Association undertakes 
to gather no statistics of this character. Pro- 
fessor Merriam, in his admirable little tract 
entitled ‘‘ Little Parishes of Eight,’’ arrives 
at the conclusion that eight is the average 

size of a class. He would seem to be about 
| right. Dividing the enrolment by eight 
would probably give the number of classes 
in an average school, 











ZWOLLE, La.—Will you kindly give me, 
| throu h your Question Box in The Sunday 
; School Times, some information as to how to 
conduct a teachers’ -meeting of a half dozen 
members so as to make it interesting for all? 
We have recently organized our teachers’ -meet- 
ing, and are inexperienced in this work. Our 
sokeat is small, with only four regular teachers, 
| but we feel that our meeting will be of benefit 
to the school if we can fall on a plan to keep all 
interested. In connection with the teachers’ - 
meeting we have a study circle, taking the 
course prescribed by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South.—S. H. P. 

It is more difficult to maintain a small 
meeting of this kind with interest than it is 
a larger one. However, it is just as import- 
ant. I think under the circumstances I 
would combine it with your study circle in 
some way. The ‘‘ Angle Method’’ would 
be a good one, I think. It has been fully 
described in the Times, but it will be sent to 
any one applying for it. This contemplates 
assigning to various members specific work 
to do on each lesson. If it is impossible to 
meet every week, it may be you could meet 
less frequently, and take up several lessons 
ata meeting. At such a meeting some so- 
cial features might be introduced which 
| would be of interest and attract others as 
| well. 











BALTIMORE.—Will you kindly give me a list 
of thirty to thirty-five helpful books for teach- 
ers, such, for example, as Dr. Brumbaugh's 
‘*Making of a Teacher’’? ‘These books are 
not to be placed in the regular Sunday-school 
library, but it is my purpose to start a circu- 
lating library, keeping these volumes constantly 
going the rounds from week to week, so that 
each teacher will eventually have the opportu- 
= reading every one of the books.— 
W. L. A. 


Assuming that the books you want are 
primarily fot teachers, and knowing that 
teachers should also have some general knowl- 
edge of Sunday-school history and manage- 








The fact that The Sunday School Times 
declines anywhere from $10,000 to 
$20,000 of advertising in a year ri tly 
strengthens the subscribers’ confidence 
2 Ln advertisements that are not de- 
clined. 





ment, I would name the following books, 
There is no attempt to place them in the 
order of their importance. 


Teaching and Teachers (Trumbull). 
The Making of a Teacher (Brumbaugh). 
The Pedagogical Bible School (Haslett). 
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Wabash System 


The Great Intermediate 
Route Between 





The 
EAST 
and 
WEST 
Through Car Service is 
Operated Between 


New York, Boston, 
and 
Chicago and St. Louis 


and with but one change to 


Kansas City and Omaha 


All trains are served - bing my Cars on 
which service is first-class in every par- 
ticular. C. S. Crane, Gen. Pass. and 
Tkt. Agt., St. Louis, Mo. 






























































Sunday-School Success (Wells). 

Ways of Working (Schauffler). 

Yale Lectures on the Sunday - School 
(Trumbull). 

Principles and Ideals for the Sunday- 
School (Burton and Matthews). 

The Front Line Sunday-School (Pelou- 
bet). 

Sunday-School Problems (Wells). 

Three Years with Children (Wells). 

Picture Work (Hervey). 

Boys of the Street (Stelzle). 

The Blackboard Class (Darnell). 
| Spiritual Life in the Sunday-Schoo: (Chap- 
| man). 

Individual Work for Individuals (Trum- 
bull). 

The Child for Christ (McKinmey). 

The Sunday-School Teacher (Hamill). 

The Seven Laws of Teaching (Gregory). 

The Natural Way in Moral Training (Du- 
Bois). 

The Teaching Problem (Axtell). 

The Teacher and the Child (Mark). 

The Point of Contact in Teaching (Du- 
| Bois). 
| The Spiritual Life (Coe). 

Psychology in Education (Roark). 

Children’s Ways (Sully). 
Beckonings from Little Hands (Du Bois). 
A Study of Child Nature (Harrison). 
Teachers’-Meetings: Their Necessity and 





“ey years’ experience. 


ASTE STOVE POLI 








Eminent Scholars Worked 29 Years 


to put the Scriptures into language so plain in every word and sentence that 
the meaning of the original writers could never be in doubt. The result is 


THE AMERICAN STANDARD 


Revised Bible 


which everybody, old and young, can easily read and understand 
without a dictionary or Bible remacneg of A This text is used for 
all Sunday School Quarterlies because it is the plainest. 

Anh rs have in stock, or can quickly get from us, any style of the 
American Standard Revised Bibie you order. Prices 35c. to $18.00, according to 
size and binding. 3" We sell direct where booksellers will not supply. 


Free—“The Story of the Revised Bibie’’ 


our 40-page book, telling why the Bible was revised, how it was done, with sample es, bindings, etc. 
of the many styles issued. Bend your name on a postal card, w the name your bookseller. 


THOMAS WELSON & SONS, 37 A East 18th St., New York 




















T he New Method for Bible Classes 


Seven Distinct Series. By HENRY T. SELL 
1 Supplemental Bible Studies 4 Bible Study by Doctrines 


Paper, 25c. net ; cloth, soc. net. aper, 25c. net; cloth, 6oc. met. 
2 Bible Study by Book 5 Bible Studies in the Life of Christ 


s 
laper, 35c. net; cloth, 6oc. net. aper, 25c. net; cloth, soc. net. 
3 Bible Study by Periods 6 Bible Studies in the Life of Paul 
aper, 35c. net; cloth, 6oc. net. Paper, 25c. net; cloth, soc. net. 
7 Bible Studies in the Life of the Christian. pene, 25% net ip ath, gee, net. one * 
ecommende an Sanders, President George, Prof. 
OVER 60,000 SOLD Mackenzie, Dr. Gunsaulus, and many other Bible scholars. 
Send for ro fe yi descriptive circular, or sample copies, returnable if not wanted. 
PLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 158 5th Ave., New York; 80 Wabash Ave., Chicago 











GbhePerrp 


When yeu want pictures for the Sunday-school or 
for the home be sure to get the genuine 


Perry Pictures 


ONE CENT EACH for 2s or more, assorted as de- 
sired. 120 for $1.00. Size, 54x. A large number 
of new Bible subjects in the Half-Cent Size. Men- 
tion this advertisement and send a two-cent stamp 
for catalogue containing 1,000 miniature illustra- 
tions during September. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Box 138, Maiden, Mass. 


Pictures 











| Methods (Trumbull). 
Froebel’s Educational Laws. 





A 20% Saving to 
Individual Subscribers 


A single subscription to The Sunday School Times costs 
$1.00 for one year. But twenty per cent of that can be saved 
by the subscriber. 

Any one, whether a new or an old subscriber, may have 
The Sunday School Times for 


Five Years for Four Dollars 


payable in advance,—a saving of one dollar, amounting really 
to a year’s subscription free. It isn’t every day that one dollar 
in five can be saved by investing four. 

Should the subscriber for any reason withdraw from Sun- 
day-school work, the subscription, without extra cost, may be 
assigned by the subscriber to any one else. Or, the subscription 
money will be returned by the company on request, less the 
full single subscription rate for the period during which the 
paper has already been received. 

There is clerical economy to The Sunday School Times in 
caring for five-year subscriptions in place of subscriptions that 
are renewable from year to year. There is a considerable cash 
saving to the subscriber at the five-year rate—five years for four 
dollars in advance. 

Will you make the saving ? 


The club rate of 75 cents a year is already so low that 
the way is not clear to make a five-year rate for clubs. 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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has for sixty years been the standard extract of witch hazel and to-day 
is more popular than ever both with the public and the Medical pro- 
fession. - This has entailed upon POND'S EXTRACT the inevit- 
able penalty of fame:— 


Imitation and Substitution 


Neither of these however, would be perilous to public health if 
unscrupulous manufacturers—swayed more by Profit Principle— 
did not jeopardize the health and lives of the people by adulterating 
their common and unidentified witch hazels and offering them through 
wholesale and retail druggists and department stores as “ the same 
thing” and “ just as good” as POND'S EXTRACT. 

Not content with marketing an inferior article these manufacturers 
reached the point at last—in their Greed of Gain—of offering witch 
hazel fortified with Wood Alcohol (poison) or Formaldehyde 
(poison) or both, to the imminent peril of all who were deceived into 
buying and using it. 

So rife have these pemicious conditions become that the State 
Legislatures of New York and Illinois have enacted laws which make 
it an offence punishable by heavy fine, or imprisonment, or both, to 
sell any medicinal extract containing Wood Alcohol (poison) or For- 
maldehyde (poison) unless the bottle containing same be labeled 
POISON, and other States throughout the Union are taking steps 
one after another, to the same protective end. 

In order, therefore, that the public may be secured against the 
danger of poisoning by the use of such witch hazels, we are impelled 


to publish the following 
Caution 


Witch Hazel is not “the same thing” as POND'S EXTRACT. A 
On analysis of 70 samples of witch hazel, bought of leading whole- 
sale and retail druggists and department stores, 52 contained Wood 
Alcohol (poison) ot Formaldehyde (poison), or both, and not one of 
the other 18 was up to the required standard of strength. The peril 
of these poisons may be avoided by the exclusive use of 


POND’S EXTRACT 


It costs more, but it is worth the difference. 
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RAISE MONEY irri tue’. CHURCH 











> ARE my tty N R ISK 


Send us photographs (any size) of church and pastor, or other 

subjects, and we will reproduce together, in beautiful half- 

5 tone, on 200 satin aluminum trays, wall placques, desk 

blotters, or calendars, a!) of one or assorted; names, etc., 

i lettered as: directed. Make beautiful, salable souvenirs. 
Yourself and fellow workers can quickly sell at 25c. each. 

: y KEEP $30.00, SEND US $20.60 any time within a month. 

| Fi We send express prepaid. No meniey required in advance 

¥ but $18.00 accepted cash with order. tisfaction guaranteed. 

@ One sample and booklet “ How to Raise Money” ($10 to 


$100) free. Additional samples, ro cents each. Above articles 
§ as oe rettising souvenirs for merchants, etc. same price, 
* WISCONSIN MPG. CO., Dept. 93, MANITOWOC, Wis. 


CHRISTMAS 1S COMING 
YOU GAN MAKE CHRISTMAS MOREY 








and make it easily, by taking subscriptions among your neighbors and friends for the Woman’s Farm 


Journal, It is a great little paper, and only ro cents a year. most every person you show it to will fay ro 
cents a year for it. By working a few hours after school, for a week or ten ays, any boy or girl can easily 
earn $5 to $10, a nice sum for Christmas. You don’t need any capital. Don’t need to invest acent. Just 
send us your full name and post-office address plainly written, and we will send you full particulars and outfit 
FREE. Don’t put it off, but write to-day. A postal card will do. Address 


E. D. THOMPSON, MANAGER, THE WOMAN’S FARM JOURNAL, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


| Saint Cecilia of the Court 


(Continued from page 558) 


mouthfuls, and carefully picked up the 
| few fallen crumbs from his lap and ate 
them. 

‘You live here all alone, don’t you, 
Jim?’’ Puddin’, evidently feeling much 
better, was ready for conversation. 

‘*All alone, and never get lonesome, 
neither.’’ 

“Wish I lived all alone—with Celie.”’ 

‘* Well, that’s pretty near what you’ re 
doing now, with your mother away all 
day.’’ 

‘‘I wish she was away all the time !’’ 
responded Puddin’ earnestly. 

‘*Puddin’,’’ Jim spoke severely, ‘‘it's 
a bad thing you're wishin’! A body 
has no friend in the world like his 
mother.”’ 

‘*What for does she hit me then ?’’ 
Puddin’s mind usually moved very 
slowly, but it needed no thought for his 
simple but convincing answer. 

Jim leaned back to think over a suit- 
able answer. Before he thought of iit 
Cecilia came in, her hair lightly dusted 
with snowflakes. 

‘*It's snowin’ out, 


” 


| ment of her hand. 





stove, and made no answer. 


| of tears on her face! Jim, on the other 


| side of the stove, noticed that the upper | 


half of her face, shaded by the tumbled 


mass of red hair, was pretty and childish, | 
| but the lines that drew towards her tightly 


| drawn lips made her look very old and 
careworn, 
Puddin’ broke the silence, ‘Jim 
gave me a big piece of bread-and-butter, 
|—more butter than you ever give me. It 
was good."’ 

Cecilia tossed back her hair out of her 
eyes, and in her grateful glance Jim saw 
what deep-brown eyes she had. He 
saw, too, across her forehead, now that 
her hair was back, an ugly bruise. 

‘*How'd you do that?’’ he asked, 
pointing to the bruise. 

Puddin’ started to answer, but she 
hushed him with a sharp word as she 


gesture. ‘‘I hit it—against the door.’’ 
Jim saw a hot wave of red flush her 
face, although her eyes looked daringly 
into his. He hadn't lived in the Court 
so long without learning many things, 
and so said nothing. Instead, he got 
up for his flute, and, with his eyes fixed 
on the ceiling, started to play. 

I do not know how well Jim played, 
—it really could not matter, so long as 
he satisfied his audience, Puddin’, 


head fall against the wall, and slept 
quietly, even the dirty streaks on his face 
fading in the stove’s shadow. The drawn 
lines on the Saint's face relaxed, and 
once in a while she gave a little sigh of 
restful content. Her red hair, glinting 
in the fiery rays, fell over her forehead 
| in a loose mass, which she now and then 
| brushed back with a quick but graceful 
movement. Jim fancied that she, too, 
had fallen asleep, but heard her hum- 
ming lightly to his tune, humming so 
tunefully that he tried to woo her into 
song by ‘playing a snatch, here and 
there, of a half-dozen of the popular 
street airs. But she only hummed care- 
lessly air after air, until he turned into a 
solemn old hymn, with which she was 
not familiar, but she leaned forward and 
listened eagerly to the rich strains, and, 
when it ended in a burst of tender mel- 
| ody, said simply, ‘I like that ; it reminds 
me of Jerusalem."’ 

‘* Jerusalem !’’ 


Jim echoed. ‘And 


( Continued on next page, first column) 








she remarked as | 
| she brushed them off with a quick move- | 


‘*It’s all right for it to be snowin’ out, | 
so long as it don’t snow in.’’ Jim thought 
this witticism worthy of an answering | 
| smile, but the girl crept close to the cheery | 
No traces | 


swept the hair baek again with a quick |° 


soothed by the melody, simply let his | 
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In making out your marketing list, 
be sure you include a good cereal 
food—and when you buy a cereal 
food be sure you get the whole wheat 
in digestible form—that's 


Shredded 
Whole Wheat 
oe 
Biscuit 

King of the world’s cereal foods. 
¥ It contains all the nutritive ele- 
ments of the whole wheat grain, 
steam-cooked and drawn into fine 
porous shreds, ‘These delicate shreds 
are retained and assimilated when 
the stomach rejects all other foods. 
YShredded Wheat is not a “‘ pre-di- 
ested "’ food—it is a ready-to-digest 
ood. Itis the best food for growing 
children because it contains all the 
elements for the building of the per- 
fect human body. Shredded Whole 
Wheat is made in two forms—Bis- 
cuit and Triscuit, The Biscuit is 
delicious for breakfast with hot or 
cold milk or cream, or for any meal 
in combination with fruits or vege- 
tables. § Triscuit is the Shredded 
Whole Wheat cracker which takes 
the place of white flour bread; de- 
licious as a toast with butter or with 
cheese or preserves. 


‘*its All in the Shreds ’’ 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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which her outburst of music had un- 
locked the clasp. She shook her hair 
back unconsciously, and the bruise, now 
colored a sullen purple, stood forth dis- 
tinctly. Puddin’, awakened from his 
slumbers, sat up sleepily and asked, | 


Pears 
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! we will swell the volume without spoil- 
ing the harmony. 


of fitting into our hearts not equalled. 07 
any prose statement in sermons or ad- 


Religious truth in hymns has a way 





The ingredients 
in many soaps, re- 
quire free alkali to 
saponify them. 

The rich, cool 
lather of Pears’ does 
not result from free 
alkali, fats or rosin. 

Pears’ and purity 


are Synonymous. 
Matchless for the complexion, : 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


how could that remind you of Jerusalem? 
Sure that’s in Asia.’’ 

‘IT mean the song,—the song ‘ Jeru- 
salem.’ ’’ 

Jim shook his head. He had never 
heard that song, he said. Did she know 
it? 

‘¢I don’t know it exactly,’’ the Saint 
explained. ‘‘The last Christmas I was 
in school there was a lady sung it, and I 


| off. Come on, Puddin’ ; it’s gettin’ !ate."’ 
| And without so much as a 


| stove, and but for his puffing at his pipe, 


<p | dresses. We often see crowds of ple, 
«« What's the matter, Celie? | restless under some formal speech, grow 
She crowded back the tears that had | gyiet and still when some hymn is sun 
begun to gather in her eyes, and said which goes straight to their hearts, mm | 
cheerily, ‘Oh, nothing! I was only playin’ | anchors itself also in their minds. 
cecal bs : : **Geod- |. And yet, how shield we know by 
night she hurried Gut mo the Court. heart! Wecan repeat the first stanza, 
Jim sat still for a while by the little |and we know a few lines in the other 
stanzas, but we know very few hymns 
might have been asleep; then, when | through from beginning to end. It 
the smoke was ended, he knocked out the | would be a good thing to memorize one 
ashes from the bowl, and rose to lock the | aye a month. and for the wie aogiaty 
| to repeat that hymn each meeti 
mr et he a He —" - “a | path until it was well learsieds” Then 
ment acres eke Ouse, et ane. | there could be one meeting of the year 
new carpet of white as proudly as if it| when the twelve hymns which had been 
would not again be miserably dirty oN | jearned during the year could be re- 
the morrow, and, letting his glance fall | cited together. If it is thought that 
on No. 20, he said, half aloud, as he| this is not worth while, because every 
turned around, ‘‘ You poor little thing! one knows the great hymns now, let the 
You might be playin’ off for Puddin’, | effort be made at this meeting to see 
but you can’t fool Jim that way. I seen | whether every one can repeat a whole 


too much of life not to know play actin’ | _— through, not omitting a stanza or 
from real actin’ !’’ ' 


(Zo be continued ) 


% 


It is a good thing for the memory to | 
be stored with good hymns. In times 
of enforced inactivity,—on railroad jour- 
neys, or in delays, in sickness or sorrow, 
in trial or adversity,—some message 
from a hymn will give us food for medi- 
tation, and may bring us just the 
thoughts we need. And what can nerve 
us so well for the hard struggle of life, 
and keep us in firm hope of the tri- 
umphant end ! 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 











October 22, 1905. Sacred Songs that | 


have Helped (Eph. 5: 15-20; ad 








| ** The prize, the prize secure, 
The athlete nearly fell, 

Bare all he could endure, 
And bare not always well ; 


Col. 3: 15-17). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 





can’t forget some of it since. I wish I 


could hear it again, —you bet I'd remem; | 


ber it all !’’ 

‘« Now, if you'd sing what you do re- 
member, maybe I'd know it myself,’’ 
said Jim cutely. 

‘‘I'llsingit!’’ Cecilia threw her head 
back and let her hands fall idly in her 
lap. Her eyelids were half closed, but 
Jim could catch the gleam of her brown 
eyés in the glare of the stove, and he 
noticed that when she started to sing a 
look of rapt enjoyment came over her 
face that almost transfigured it. At the 
first note Jim threw his head back and 
gazed in bewilderment at the child,— 
rich, strong, true, rang out the words, 


‘* Jerusalem! Jerusalem! Hark! How the 
angels sing, 
Hosanna in the highest, Hosanna to your 
King !”’ 
With a perfect abandonment to the mere 
sense of an outpouring of self, she sang 
the words again and again, the rich, full 
tones filling the little shop with echoing 
melody. 
‘*That’s it,’’ she said simply as she 
finished. 


‘*1 don’t know that song at all,’’ an- | 


swered Jim. He reached for his pipe, 
and deliberately filled it from the\pack- 
age of tobacco he drew from his pocket ; 
then he picked from the floor a burnt 
match, and opened the tiny stove door, 
that he might light it again at the hot 
coals. He puffed at his pipe in silence 
for a few minutes, and then he remarked 


carelessly, ‘You sung that song well, | 


that you did.’’ 


‘*Sung it well !'’ She echoed it scorn- | 


fully. ‘*You ought to have heard that 
lady sing it—like a bird !’’ 

‘*Mebbe she did,—mebbe she did."’ 
Jim looked at his pipe meditatively. 
‘*But you sung it like a saint.’’ 

**Wish I was a saint! Wish I was any 
old thing, so long as I was dead and 
away from here. I AaZe it here,—I hate, 
hate, Aate it!’’ The Saint had jumped 
to her feet, her body trembling with the 
feeling which she usually hid, but to 


But he may smile at trials gone 
Who lays the victor’s garland on,”’ 


tae 
Convention Calendar 


Rhode Island, at Providence . October 10, 11 
Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia . October 11-13 
New Brunswick, at Moncton. . October 10-12 
Maine, at Portland... . . October 11-13 
Vermont, at St. Johnsbury . . October 17-19 


Mon.--'‘' Rock of Ages"’ (Psa. 61 : 1-8). 
TUEsS.—'" Refuge '', (Psa. 55 : 1-8). 
WeED.—"“ Abide with Me” (Luke 24: 28- 





-) 
THuRs.— The Lord is my Shepherd” 
} (Psa. 23: 1-6). 
|| FRi.—‘' Just as I am "’ (John 1 : 35-39). 
Sat.—‘' Nearer, my God, to Thee’’ (Gen. 
28 : 10-22). 








| What hymn has helped you most, and why? 
| What sacred song writer do you like most, 
? 








This lean M. D. is Doctor Brown, 
Who fares but ill in Spotless Town. 
The town is so extremely clean 

It is no wonder he is lean. 

He’s lost all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO. 


Health and dirt cannot exist to- 
gether. If a housewife wants the 
Doctor in frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, all she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 


SAPOLIO 


and easily keep every thing clean. 














Introduce yourself to some of the ad- 
vertisers whose goods you want by men- 
tioning The Sunday School Times when 
you write. 














Advertisement. 
and send in coupon. 


The Souday School Gis 


Philadelphia, October 7, 1905 


Read Prudential 








Entered at the Pust-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter ” 











and why Nova Scotia, at Amherst. . . . October 24-26 
How can singing be more helpful in our Ontario, at London . . . . October 24-26 
meetings ? | Maryland, at Baltimore . . . . October 26, 27 


’ 

| TF FROM the public library or your | 

astor’s library you can _ borrow | 

uffield’s ‘Hymns and Hymna |= 

Writers,” or Stead’s ‘‘Hymns That 

Have Helped Me,” or Breed’s ‘‘ Hymns | 

|and Hymn Tunes,” it will be easy to 

| make this meeting not only entertaining, 
but one of the most useful meetings the | 

| society has ever had. 


| “ 


Religion has always had its hymns, 
At the close of Genesis is Jacob’s noble 
| hymn at hisdeath. With hymns, Israel 
| celebrated the overthrow of Pharoah, | 
| the downfall of Sisera, the triumphs of | 
| David, and all the great national expe- | came gulps of coffee, finally a good bi 
|tiences of God's goodness and deliver- denglinn of it. Thensome bean pry 
ance. The Psalms are the hymns and | jot of grease, perhaps it was butter; then 
songs of the people, many of them | some fried eggs and fried meat and more 
David's own, but many others springing | coffee, and some fried cakes and syrup. 
from other days, and their joys and | you joad things on me as if I could stand 
trials. ‘oy pe me gery ~ everything. 
too, has been a religion of songs. ter “ : _- 
the institution of the Lord's Sapper, we | Ay Sony: ot theres 90 me, I 
read that Jesus and his disciples sang a 
hymn together before going out to 
Gethsemane. Which Gospels tell us | 
| that? And in more than one of his 
| epistles Paul speaks of the songs of the 
church, and advises Christians to use 
them, and suggests that they are pleas- 
ing to God. e do well to sing praises. 


Connecticut, at Hartford. . 


. November 7-10 
Michigan, at ‘Traverse City 


. November 14-16 





Shouted U 


In Engtand They Politely Refer to the 
Stomach as ‘‘ Little Mary”’ 


Little Mary.—‘‘ I say up there, won't 


you please quit sending down suc 
variety of unnatural things to me ? 








| some sticky, pasty material, all starchy 
| and only partly cooked. It was wheat or 
oats, and was decorated with milk and 
sugar. 

‘* Between the unchewed mouthfuls 





ly have to push it along 


sours and I ae 
e says he’s badly over- 


to the liver. 


collapses. We can’t help it, and you 
must either select your food with better 
reason or stand more and more trouble 
down here. Suppose you try us on some 
cooked or raw fruit, a little Grape-Nuts 
= and cream, two soft-boiled (not fried) 
Perhaps some of us have poor voices. | eggs, some well-browned toast and a 
That should not deterus. Good Thomas | cup of Postum. Liver and I will guar- 
Fuller said that if he had a better voice | antee to make you feel the keen joy of a 
he would praise the Lord with a better | hearty and well man if you will send 
voice, but not having a better voice, he | those things down to us. There’s a 
| would praise the Lord with what voice he | reason, but never mind that; try it first, 
| had. If all the people who have good and when you find we know what we are 
voices will praise the Lord, we who have talking about, you may be ready to hear 
not good voices can join with them, and ' the reason” 


‘* Here this morning first came down | 


|can digest part of it, and the balance | 


worked now and gets so weak he almost | 


| Advertising Rates 


| 

| 80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
| insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
| detailed information, address ‘The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


| . . 
__ Subscription Rates 
| The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
| new subscribers, ‘Uhese rates include postage: 
Five or more copies, either to 

75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
| age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
| 7§ cents each, per year. 
One copy, or any number of 
$ 1 00 copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
One copy, five years, $4.00 

. . One free copy addi- 
Free Copies ina will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday School ‘limes will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 14 Pater- 
noster Square, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. Mr. Downie can alse supply the other 

publications of ‘Ihe Sunday School ‘Times Company. 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
teme paid for, unless by special request. 
Enough copies 4 any one issue of the paper te 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine tt, will 
| Se sent free, upon application. 


| THe SuNDAY ScHooL Times Co., Publishers, 
| 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Send ten cents for a sample set of The 
Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures 
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(HRISTIAN HERALD 


Over 1,200 Large Pages a Year. Not a Dull Line from New Year’s Day to New Year’s Eve. Always Full of Bright Pictures 
Published 52 Times a Year at $1.50 per Annum (Including Our Exquisite “Home-Coming of the Bride’ Calendar). Louis Klopsch, Proprietor 


A Peerless Family Magazine—Issued 52 Times a Year 


Never before in all its Illustrious History, covering 
Twenty-eight Years, was The Christian Herald more In- 








The 1,200 Large Generous Pages, published Annually by 
The Christian Herald, many of Them Exquisitely Printed 


tensely Interesting than just now, and never 
was there a more opportune time to Sub- 
scribe for it than To-day. 


At present, over 240,000 of America’s 
Best Families look for The Christian Herald 
every Wednesday as they would for the 


in Radiant Colors, are Equal to 6,000 
Ordinary Magazine Pages, and are Replete 
with the Choicest, Best, Purest and Most 
Edifying Literature, Superbly and Profuse- 
ly Illustrated. Every. one of jts 52 Issues 
contains at least 30 Beautiful Illustrations. 


Coming of an Ever Welcome Friend. And 
in Order to Induce every Reader of The 
Sunday School Times to join this happy Family, we Present 
the following Unprecedented Magazine Combination Offer. 


Dr. Charles M. Sheldon 
Contributor 


So Sure are we that you Will be Per- 
fectly Delighted with The Christian Herald — 
that we Guarantee to Immediately Refund Your Money if 
You do not find it all—Yes, even More than all that we Claim. 


Jacob A. Riis 
Contributor 











THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
edited by Dr. Albert ype og the 
world’s from month to 
month. " Ovér 100 valuable pic- 

tures in every issue. Con- 

tains the git of the bet 

articles in all the other 


THE WOMAN’S 


HOME COMPANION 
. . Ax Delightful. Magazine of Art, 
Shopping, Stories, Travel, 


with 
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This is Our Great Proposition *‘ 


THESE THREE MAGAZINES, WORTH 
says of The 


= $550 i 


Reviews: “IN “ = ONLY 


know that through 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


its columns views have 
The Brightest and Best Family Magazine in the 
whole World. Published 52 Times a Year, at 


Roosevelt 
may 
substitute 


for the Woman’s 
ONE of these magazines: World To-day, Record of Christian 
Work, Pearson’s, Little Folks, Harper’s Bazar, Per 
Cosmopolitan, Success, Garden Magazine . . . $1.00 =. 


. Act To-Da 


This offer is based upon strict compliance with the following in- 


Do Not Miss This Golden Opportuni 
Conditions of this Extraordinar y Offer: structions. FIRST—Subscriptions, whether new or renewals, may 
commence with any desired date. SECOND—Each Magazine may 


be sent to a separate address without extra charge. Foreign postage extra. THIRD—The exquisite **Home-Cominy of the Bride’ Calendar 
for 1906, covering three hundred square inches, goes FREE with The. Christian Herald. FOURTH—Your order must be addressed to 
The Christian Herald, Bible House, New York City. FIFTH--While you may fix upon any date within a year, for the commencement of 
any or all of the subscriptions, your order must be in the post-office on or before OCTOBER 31, 1905. Address Your Letters To 


THE LOVELIEST CALENDAR EVER PUBLISHED @@ FREE“@S |The (Christian Herald 


The “Home-Coming of the Bride,” Calendar for 1906, issued by The Christian Herald, is the Crown- L 
160 to 170 Bible House, New York 





been presented to me that I could not otherwise have had access 
to; because all earnest and htful men, no matter how 
widely their ideas diverge, are given free utterance in its columns.” 


$1.50 














ing Achievement in the Calendar line. It is superbly lithographed in 12 Colors, and covers 360 
square inches. It is the King of all Calendars. mt Free with every Christian Herald subscription. 














